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Preface 


HE JOURNAL of Andreas Hesselius, published in this issue, is with- 

out question the most important piece of source material yet to appear 

in the pages of this magazine. Written between the years 1711 and 1724, by 

the man who succeeded the Rev. Erik Biork as rector of Holy Trinity (Old 

Swedes) Church in Wilmington, it contains a careful and accurate record 

of the birds, animals, insects, plants, and fishes which he observed on his voy- 

age from Sweden to the New World and during his long stay here. In- 

dian habits and customs are also described in some detail. The Journal is both 

a delightful account of what Hesselius saw and experienced and a most valu- 
able addition to the natural history of Delaware. 


With its publication in Delaware History, the Hesselius Journal is mak- 
ing its first appearance in print in English. A manuscript translation, made 
more than half a century ago, has been available to scholars; a version in the 
original Swedish was published in Stockholm nine years ago. But no English 
translation has ever been published until now. 


The present translation is the work of Dr. Amandus Johnson, who is 
perhaps the foremost living authority on the Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
ware and the author of several volumes on this subject. He is also an authority 
on the Scandinavian languages. Dr. Johnson is, therefore, almost uniquely 
qualified to prepare a translation of the Journal for publication. 


Dr. Johnson’s translation was made originally for the Swedish Colonial 
Society, of which he has long been an editor. The Historical Society of Dela- 
ware is greatly indebted to the Swedish Colonial Society for granting it per- 
mission to use the translation in this magazine, and this debt is herewith 
gratefully acknowledged. 


The editor is also greatly indebted to Dr. Frank Morton Jones, president 
emeritus of the Society of Natural History of Delaware, who prepared the 
numerous footnotes initialed “F. M. J.”. These notes, drawing upon a broad 
knowledge of the natural history of this area, add greatly to the value and 
interest of the Journal, both for the scholar and for the general reader. 


As is the case with other manuscripts written during the first half of the 
Eighteenth Century, it is important to know whether the entries in the Journal 
are dated according to the Old Style of the Julian calendar or according to 
the Gregorian calendar in use today. This is of special concern to naturalists 
since there was a difference of 11 days between the two calendars in the 
Eighteenth Century and an event described by Hesselius as happening on Feb- 
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ruary 10, for instance, might not have occurred actually until February 21 
by our reckoning. 


There is every reason to believe that Hesselius followed the Old Style. 
The settlements along the Delaware River had been under English rule for 
nearly half a century by the time he arrived, in 1713, and England and her 
colonies adhered to the Julian calendar until September, 1752.1. The 
Journal was prepared for publication in Sweden about 1725 or 1726 and 
Sweden did not finally abandon the Old Style until 1753.2 One other 
piece of evidence appears to be conclusive. A fragment of the original Journal, 
which has been preserved, contains the entry: ‘“d. 6 Febr. firades H[en]nes 
Maijts Drotningen fodelsedag med stor solennitet i London.” 


This refers to the celebration of the birthday of Her Majesty; (Queen 
Anne of England) in London on February 6. In this instance, at least, there 
can be no doubt that the date is Old Style. 


Cuar.es L. REESE, JR. 


1. There is one major discrepancy between common English usage and the dating 
of the Hesselius Journal. Until 1752, the English observed Lady Day, March 25, as 
New Year’s Day. Dates between January 1 and March 25, 1712, for instance, carried 
the number of the old year, 1711, or were written 1711/12. Hesselius began the new 
year, as we do, on the first day of January. 


2. There has been some difference of opinion as to how and when Sweden changed 
from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar. The Encyclopedia Britannica says the 
Swedes changed to the New Style about the same time as the German Protestant states, 
which made the shift in 1700. The Encyclopedia Americana, on the other hand, says 
flatly that Sweden changed to the New Style in 1753. The Handybook of Rules and 
Tables of Verifying Dates With the Christian Era by John J. Bond (London, 1889) 
occupies a middle ground. It says that Sweden adopted the Gregorian calendar grad- 
ually, beginning in 1696, by leaving out leap years until 1744, by which plan 11 days 
were dropped and the calendar brought into step with other countries which had 
adopted the New Style. 


The Romance of the Calendar by P. W. Wilson (New York 1937) provides a clue to 
these contradictions. It reports that Sweden dropped leap year in 1700 but got back 
in step with the Julian calendar in 1712, when it observed a February with 30 days, 
and stayed on Old Style until 1753. The actual date of the shift in Sweden appears 
to have been February 18, 1753 (Old Style) which became March 1, 1753 (New Style). 
The Swedes, unlike the English, began the new year on J anuary 1 and the two peoples 
also used different methods of determining the date of Easter. 


Introduction 


he 17th century in Europe and America was preemi- 
nently a period of awakening scientific interest. The 
ideal philosophy of Aristotle with truth as its ultimate 
aim was gradually giving way to the practical philosophy of 
Bacon with utility as its final objective. Every educated per- 
son in the Western World aspired to know about nature and 
the sciences, aspired to be a scientist, to make “new dis- 
coveries.” Newton, Locke, Harvey, Bergman, Linne, and a 
long list of other famous men, were but the high lights in an 
age given over to philosophy and the sciences. This interest 
was a direct result of the Renaissance. It had its roots in the 
17th century.’ 


It was also a century of journals and diaries. Princes? 
and commoners, theologians and atheists, all kept diaries or 
journals for their own amusement or the benefit of their 
families and for posterity. The Swedish officers and pastors 
who came to New Sweden on the Delaware, like the rest of 
their educated fellow men of the day, wrote diaries and sent 
reports to Stockholm, Upsala, or Skara, giving accounts of 
the flora and fauna and the strange people they found in the 
New World. 


The most extensive and detailed of these journals is the 
Geographica Americana by Peter Lindestrom.’ Several years 
before him Rev. Johan Campanius assembled much material 
about the “animals, fishes, birds, flowers, bushes and trees 


1. Governor John Winthrop, Jr., of New England, helped found the Royal Society 
on his visit to London in 1660 (thus becoming a charter member of this now famous 
institution), and a great number of educated Americans devoted much of their time 
to science during the 18th century. Preachers and others in New England and else- 
where kept detailed accounts of the weather, noticing the rainfall and other natural 
phenomena. Even women were caught by the general urge and Miss Jane Colden has 
been pronounced the first woman botanist in America, daughter of the famous Cad- 
wallader Colden (1688-1776), who introduced the classification of Linnaeus in America. 
In Sweden this scientific interest was also of long standing. When the government in 
Stockholm sent its governors and other servants to the New World these were instructed 
to observe the country, report about ‘‘fishes, birds and other animals as well as trees, 


bushes and other useful things’. 

2. It may be of interest to remark here that “the first diary in English” was written 
by the mature boy king, Edward VI. 

8. This book was published in English translation by the Swedish Colonial Society, 
Philadelphia, 1925. 
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found in New Sweden.” Some of this material was used by 
him in his Catechism;* some of it was incorporated by his 
grandson Johan Campanius Holm in his Description of New 
Sweden.> Johan Rising had much to say in his Journal about 
the Indians and about the “wild Life in New Sweden and its 
wonderfully fine forests and useful trees and bushes.” Andreas 
Rudman,’ one of the three pastors sent here by Charles XI 
in 1696, kept a very interesting diary’ in which he makes obser- 
vations of birds, fishes, etc. Many of the other Swedish pastors 
who came here during the 18th Century also wrote diaries and 
journals as well as lengthy letters that contained a wealth of 
information about America and its natural history, especially 
that of the Delaware and Pennsylvania regions.® 


Perhaps the most remarkable and informative for its size 
of these early journals about the Delaware Valley is that by 
Andreas Hesselius, covering 13 years of his sojourn outside of 
Sweden. 


Hesselius was a remarkable personality of unusual gifts. 
He was a great pastor and church leader. He was.a man of 
absorbing scientific interests, like so many other theologians 
of his day,° and in some ways he was a generation or two 
ahead of his time. He understood the sex duality of plants 
and he observed, as we shall see below, that “the mulberry 
tree has this nature that it is distinguished as to sex. That 
4. Copies of this rare book are found in the library of the Historical Society of Dela- 
ware, 


5. A very poor translation was made of this book by Du Ponceau and published by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1834. 


6. He and the other pastors were requested by Bishop Svedberg to observe closely 
“all the new things they would find in America, especially animals, birds, fishes and 
the wild people’. Biork as well as Rudman also sent lengthy letters and reports to 
Sweden about their journey. 


7. The original of this journal is preserved in the Yale University Library. It was 
published with an English translation by Dr. Luther Anderson in 1906, but the Swedish 
text is very badly reproduced and the translation contains some inaccuracies. 


8. Bishop Jesper Svedberg has done a great service to scholars by collecting most 
of this material in a book, America Illwminata, as many of the originals have since 
been lost. This volume, never published (not to be confused with another book by 
Svedberg of similar name which appeared in 1723), has now been translated and will 
soon be published by the Swedish Colonial Society of Philadelphia. 


9. Like Rev. John Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen, etc., see Johnson, Nicholas 
Oollin, pp. 170, note 17, and 177, note 28. 
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which I take to be male bears no fruit, but only a flower which 
develops like a berry but consists then [when it is ripe] of 
only dust.” 


Andreas Hesselius was born in Klingbo, Sweden, May 
8, 1677. His father, a teacher in the Falun school (city in 
Northern Sweden), became pastor in Folkarna in 1686. His 
mother, Maria Bergia, was a sister of Sara Bergia, second wife 
of Bishop Svedberg and the mother of the famous Emanuel 
Swedenborg. After preliminary studies in his home town he 
entered the University of Upsala at the age of 13, where he 
received, in 1707, the degree of philosophie magister, some- 
what corresponding to our Master of Arts. 


After his graduation he became a tutor in the home of 
Count Gustav Cronhjelm. In September, 1711, he was or- 
dained and appointed missionery to the Swedish churches on 
the Delaware. On October sth the same year he left for 
America by way of London. Here he was obliged to wait 
for some time for passage across the Atlantic, due to the war 
between England and France. On April 23, 1712, he set 
foot for the first time on American soil in company with his 
more famous brother, the portrait painter, Gustav Hesselius, 
and arrived in Wilmington on May ist. Rev. Erik Biork 
who was in charge of the Swedish church in Wilmington at 
that time remained here for months, in spite of his recall and 
in spite of the arrival of his successor. Consequently Hesselius 
was obliged to occupy private quarters for a year and live 
without a salary. He plunged into the work of his calling, 
however, and helped his predecessor in every way he could, 
visiting the parishioners and generally promoting the welfare 
of the parish. On May 1, 1713, to his great joy, he was able 
to move into the parsonage and assume full charge of the 
church as its rector. On May 3, 1713, two days after he moved 
into the parsonage, he married one of his parishioners, young 
Sara Walraven. 


After a few years he became provost of the Swedish 
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churches on the Delaware to succeed the Reverend Sandel,” 
when the latter was recalled to Sweden. For eleven years he 
labored here, serving Swedes, English, and Germans. In fact, 
he was so well liked by the English that he was offered the 
charge of the English church on the Island of Kent, one of 
the largest congregations in America, and he was commission- 
ed to serve some of the English parishes in Pennsylvania which 
had become vacant during the hostilities between England and 
France. According to his own statement he preached 680 
Swedish and 66 English morning sermons in Pennsylvania, 
beside as many evening sermons and he delivered countless 
funeral orations. Some Sundays he preached as many as three 
and four times in the Swedish and English churches in Wil- 
mington. He did missionary work among the Indians and 
“converted many Negroes, Quakers, and other unbelievers.” 
He was recalled to Sweden in 1723. Ina terrible storm on 
the Atlantic he lost all his valuable botanical and other collec- 
tions as well as his books and many of his manuscripts. While 
in London with his family, waiting for passage to his native 
land, his wife died “five days before his departure for Sweden 
... leaving four small children”—she was the mother of seven 
in all. On his arrival in Stockholm he was appointed rector 
of Gagnef in Dalecarlia. On September 21, 1725, he married 
Brita Lagerbeck by whom he had five children. He died 
on December 23, 1733, and was buried in the churchyard of 
his parish. 


* * * 


The original manuscript of the Journal printed below 
has either been lost or is hidden away in some collection, where 
it may come to light one day. A copy was made in 1751 by 
a person who did not always understand the original and hence 
made several apparent mistakes when he reproduced the text. 
The original Journal by Hesselius was illustrated with draw- 
ings of animals and botanical specimens, but these are omitted 


10. The Rey. Andreas Sandel kept an interesting Diary during his sojourn in America 
preserved in Upsala, Sweden. It has been translated and will soon be published by 
the Swedish Colonial Society, Philadelphia. A poor translation is found in the collection 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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in the 18th century copy, probably due to the copyist’s inability 
to reproduce them properly. . 


The language of Hesselius, when he describes natural ob- 
jects or tells about his journey, is simple, straightforward, and 
easy to translate but when he lapses into theological or philo- 
sophical discussions he becomes involved and sometimes il- 
logical, in some instances, probably, due to the copyist who, in 
that case, misunderstood the meaning and corrupted the text. 
His word order is natural, rarely influenced by German con- 
struction, and is not overburdened with French words as is 
sometimes the case in this and a later period in Swedish litera- 
ture. 


His spelling is more regular than is usual among authors 
of the early 18th century. He sometimes uses ch for k, espe- 
cially in foreign derivatives, probably in some cases influenced 
by the German, as Jacht for jakt, fullmacht, kladedracht, etc. 
He uses 7 as well as 7 for j in the same sentence, as iag (jag), 
jemte, hielpe Prast, etc. He always uses w, of course, for v, 
universal in Swedish at this period. He invariably uses 7j fori 
and also for y, wij (v1). Fort he consistently uses th, the old 
form, as thet, then, etc. He invariably uses ski for sk as skiep- 
pet, etc. The preposition til] he always spells with a single J, 
til, except in the old genetive expressions til] lands, till sjos. 
Sometimes he uses ck for k, as in starck. Often he omits an e 
in final syllables, as watn (vatten). He often inserts an h after 
a long vowel as oAl, a common practice at this time, but he 
more usually doubles long vowels as steen, skoor, see, hoos, etc. 
Now and then he uses g forj as upphogning (upphojning). 


Unfortunately the printer has not been able to reproduce 
the Swedish a with two dots above it (like German umlaut a), 
the Swedish a with a dot or a small o above it, whose phonetic 
value is similar to long English o, and the Swedish o with two 
dots above it (somewhat like the German umlaut 0). In the 
two former cases simply a has been used and in the latter case 
a simple o. 


The Journal was splendidly edited in the original Swed- 
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ish by Nils Jacobsson in 1938 with some foot notes and a short 
introduction. 


A fragment of the original detailed diary which Hesselius 
kept day by day is preserved in the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm, beginning January 14 and ending February 11, 1712. 
From this fragment it would appear that Hesselius prepared 
the Journal (of which we have a copy) for publication, adding 
new material not found in the original detailed diary and 
eliminating other matter especially that of strictly personal 
interest, such as the purchasing of clothing, etc. This revision 
was probably done shortly after his return to Sweden, perhaps 
during the years 1725 to 1726," 


AMANDUS JOHNSON 


11. In 1723 he published at Norrkoping, Kort Berettelse om Then Svenska Kyrkios 
navarande tillstand i America, ‘‘A Short Account of the Present Condition of the Swed- 
ish Church in America”. In a note to “a funeral ode on Hesselius’’ (probably by his 
famous son, Hesselius Americanus), published at Stockholm in 1734, we are told that 
“a splendid extract from his diary is ready for the press’. 


The Remarks of Andreas Hesselius, Provost 
in Gagnef, About Some Strange Occurrences 
Which He Encountered During His Journey 
to America, During His Sojourn Out There 


and During His Homeward Journey to 
Sweden, From the Year 1711 to 1724 


Inclusive 1 


Anno 1711 


June 23, I received unexpectedly [a] royal commission 
to be pastor in the Swedish congregations in the West Indies.” 
For the journey® I and my assistant pastor, Mr. Abraham 
Lidenius, graciously received from the Royal Exchequer and 
the fund of the maritime excise taxes from various places, 
2,000 Dollars silver money,’ as traveling expenses. 


Oct. 5, in Gothenburg we went aboard an English ship 
called Judith, Captain Johan Hallem,° on which we, quite 
contrary to all his good promises and our proper payment for 
food and passage, experienced all [sorts of] inconveniences 
by lack of food and sustenance. 


Oct. 14, in the North Sea between Sweden and England 
we saw a kind of sea bird, large as a dove, following close 
behind the ship, [at times] swimming so diligently and so 
arduously close by and alongside the ship, again flying as 
though it wished [to come] on board with us. [The bird] 
has variegated feathers,° white and dark brown on the back, 

1. This heading is probably by the person who copied the journal in 1751. 


2. The West Indies usually meant North America to the people of Western and 
Northern Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries. 


3. Hwartill, “for which purpose”. 


4. 2000 DlfaleJr Slilfwerlm[yn]t, ‘‘2000 dollars silver money’. For the difference 
between copper money and silver money, see Johnson, Swedish Settlements, I, 41. 


5. Johan Hallem, probably John Hallam. 


6. Ar af brokota fladrar, ‘is of variegated feathers,” “‘has variegated feathers.” 
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but entirely white under the breast. [It] has a small beak 
and small feet, short wings and tail and flies like a bat.’ 


Oct. 20, in the night we were driven by a strong storm up 
to the Holland Coasts, but in the morning we managed to get 
back on our course again, so that we soon got to see land, name- 
ly Leof Stad in England not far from Yamoth.* Here we 
saw floating a shipwreck and planks of a Danish vessel, loaded 
with lumber, which had been lost in the storm. In Leof Stad 
and Yarmouth there are the best herring fisheries in England, 
wherefore there are many smoke houses there, in which they 
smoke herring, which is very fat and good. And this bloater 
was our only food together with a Wastgiotha Ost? which we 
had to live on, however without bread, during our entire six 
weeks quarantine.” Our Presbyterian captain did not allow 
us any other drink than bad water, although we had paid for 
both ale and wine of which there was a plentiful supply on 
the ship. 


Dec. 5, in the morning we went ashore at Harvick,” a 
little sea town in Essex, eighty miles from London. The city 
is very old, irregularly built, the church with a curious pointed 
steeple, quite dilapidated, [and it] is built of flint stone, which 
all the streets in the city are paved with. The houses are most- 
ly of stone; some [are] of wood and frame work. The extent 
and size of the city is about that of Hedemora in Sweden. The 
fire-places are here as elsewhere in England even with the 
floor without the slightest elevation, just as the doors are with- 
[in England] wear ironclads, that is ironshod [shoes], which 
rattle on the streets, as when horse shoes become loose on the 
feet of the horses. Here also the women go around and play 
on the bass fiddle in public houses and, however common they 


7. Small size, coloration, its other physical characteristics and its quick-fluttering 
flight, identify this bird as the Dovekie, Alle alle (Linn.). This bird of the northern 
seas rarely reaches the Delaware coast, though strays driven inland by storms have 
been recorded from Pennsgrove, New Jersey (November) and Milford, Delaware (Jan- 
uary, 1931). F.M.J. 

8. Leof-stad . . . Yamoth, Lowestoft, Yarmouth. 


9. Wastgiotha ost, ‘“‘Wesgothean cheese,” a cheese made in Vastergotland, a province 


in southern Sweden, or according to this formula. It was usually eaten with bread 
(and sometimes with bread and butter). 


10. Passengers and ships from Sweden were quarantined when touching English ports 
in the summer and fall of 1711, “due to the pestilence raging there [Sweden]’’. 
11. Harvick, Harwich. 
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out sills. Anthracite coal" is almost the only fuel used here, 
just asin London. Here the women as elsewhere in the cities 
are, they nevertheless wear clothes a La Mode, as though they 
were an honorable beggars rabble.” 


Dec. 6, in Harvijk* I observed in the garden near our 
lodgings a rosemary bush four fathoms tall. 


Dec. 8, after we had gone on board of a hoy, or yacht, 
we arrived in London, where we tarried until the eleventh of 
February the following year, waiting for opportunity to [con- 
tinue our] West Indian journey. I do not need to write down 
my observations about this famous and in the whole Christian 
world largest and most populous city, [it] being too extensive 
a subject to write about, which neither through books nor the 
accounts of travelers can be sufficiently described. [I wish] 
only [to] say that the one who desires to see the peoples, riches, 
magnificence and splendor of the whole world in miniature 
may see it in London on [the] Royal Exchange and the 
Castom-hosse,* without mentioning innumerable [other] op- 
portunities and places, where a stranger can never sufficiently 
satiate his curiosity. 


Anno 1712 


January 15, I visited the Royal Court clock maker, Mr. 
Antram,” and saw a beautiful and strange clock,** which ran 
only when a candle was lit and placed above the works and 


lia. The word Hesselius used here is stenkol, which means stone coal or hard coal, 
anthracite. However, he may have been influenced by the German Steinkohle, etymo- 
logically meaning stone coal but actually referring to soft coal. 


12. Lijka som de vore ett hederligt tigare pack, ‘‘just as if they were,’’ etc. 
13. See Note 11. 
14, Castom-hosse, “‘custom house’. 


15. Werr Antram, the Royal jeweler, famous at the time for his clocks and experi- 
ments. It is curious that in the relatively recent book (1928) on Clock Making, Past 
and Present, by G. F. C. Gordon, there seems to be no mention of Antram and the clock 
described by Hesselits. Nor does he seem to be known to the authors of English Do- 
mestic Clocks (Cescinsky and Webster). He is, however, listed by F. J. Britten as Joshua 
Antram in the list of Former Clock and Watch Makers at the end of the volume, Old 
Clocks and Watches and Their Makers (1899), p. 363°ff. (Antram p. 369), but no 
biographical facts about him are given and none of his clocks seem to be reproduced in 
any of the standard works on clocks and clock makers in England or on the continent. 


16. Konstigt, ‘curious,’ “queer,” “strange.” whrwarek, “clock movement,” “watch 
movement,” here probably meaning clock. 
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as soon as the candle was put out it stopped. It seems to me 
to be more curious than useful.” 


Feb. 4, I observed in the orchard of Dr. Edzardi™ that 
many flowers and lilies had opened, which had stood bare 
during the winter, being as early as [they] used to be in May 
in Sweden.” 


Feb. s, I called on my Lord Bishop of London, Dr. Henry 
Conton, in his palace in Fulham,” where he treated me and 
my comrades with all courtesy. On my return from Fulham 
to London at Charing Cross I saw strange little people, namely 
a Negro 32 years old with his wife (who was not of the same 
nation,” as she had a white complexion). Both [were] not 
more than three feet tall,” yet well proportioned and clad. 
The man rode on a little Turkish horse about two feet tall, 
which was nevertheless twelve years old. The wife who was 
thirty years old and was said to be pregnant, danced her 


17. This clock antedated John Ericsson’s ‘‘sun engine” by almost 150 years. The 
clock by Antram was probably made to run by a revolving disc with alternate black 
and white surfaces reflecting and absorbing the light of a candle. 


18. Dr. [Johannes Esdras] Edzardi [Edzardus] (1662-1713), the German pastor in 
London. See Jacobsson, Svenskar och Indianer, p. 176. His more famous brother, 
Sebastian E. (1673-1736) became celebrated as professor of oriental languages, history, 
and Greek literature and wrote a great many works, the titles alone covering 12 pages 
in the Schriftsteller-Lexicon, II, 185-47. The grandfather and father of Esdras and 
Sebastian Edzardus were preachers. The father Esdras Edzardus (1629-1708) was one 
of the greatest Hebrew and Oriental scholars of his day in Europe, and students from 
all over Germany ‘‘flocked to his lectures to learn oriental languages from the master’. 
It is curious that he is not mentioned in the great Brockhaus Encyclopedia nor in any 
of the other large German Encyclopedias. The family name was really Edzardus 
(Latinized form of the old German name Edzard), but as the grandfather of Esdras 
Edzardus mentioned by Hesselius generally used the genitive form of the name (Edzardi, 
son of) the family gradually adopted this spelling. The prevalent opinion that the 
family was of Jewish origin is also erroneus. It was an old German family from 
Oldenburg. 


19. Statt bara, etc., ‘stood bare, uncovered’. Warande sa tijdigt som i maij, etc., 
“being as early as in May.’ The meaning of course is that the season (February 4) 
was about the same as May used to be in Sweden. 


20. Dr. Henry Com[plton (1632-1718), bishop of London. Fulham, formerly district 
outside of London, now part of the city, had a manor and probably a parish church 
as early as the 7th century, and it is said that the manor was given to Bishop Erken- 
wald about 691 for himself and his successors in the see of London. The “palace” 
has been, with some interruptions, the summer residence of the Bishop of London since 


those early days. 


21. af samme nation, “of the same tribe or race’. 


22. bagge of intet mer an 8 fots langd, “both of not more than the length of three 
feet;”” “neither of them more than three feet tall.” 
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English jigs quite gracefully. Besides this, several monstrous 
animals from Africa and America were shown,” which per- 
formed each their own curious tricks. 


Feb. 11, after we had taken leave of our friends in London 
and received our passport from the Royal Court through the 
secretary of state, My Lord Henry St. John together with a 
letter from Governor Penn to the government in Pennsylvania, 
we went on board a boat to go to our ship Potopso Mercant, 
which lay at anchor in Gravesend, twenty miles from London, 
where we arrived the next day and thus went on board and, in 
the name of the Lord, we set out on the long West Indian jour- 
ney, accompanied by three warships and forty and some mer- 
chant vessels.* 


Feb. 23, we sailed past Eddystone, which is a cliff out in 
the channel with a tall white pillar on top which shines far 
over the sea. [It] has a very small area,” but still one inhabi- 
tant, who tends to the lantern and receives for this [work] 
£ 50 sterling per annum from the king of England. Every 
month fresh water must be brought to him from Plimoth” 
which lies about 20 English miles from there, and then both 
water and all other provisions [brought there] in a boat must 
be hoisted so high upon the pillar that it can be taken in by 
the inhabitant. 


March 5, then we came to the Island Madeira and we 
observed on the north side of the island a remarkable and in 
appearance a terrible mountain cliff which appears as a large 
gate in the sea under which one could not only notice the ocean 
and the open sea on the other side but also sail under it with 
the highest masts. 


23. thes forutan hades fram, hades, (passive form of hade, ‘‘had’”’) an unusual expres- 
sion for this meaning, ‘‘was had forth,” ‘‘brought forth,’’ ‘lead forth.” 


24. Potopsico Merchant, see below. 

25. Merchant vessels were under convoy at this time, due to the war of the Spanish 
Succession (1701-1713), in America called Queen Anne’s War. Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), famous English statesman and writer, friend of 
France and one of the chief agitators for peace with France at the expense of England’s 
allies. 

26. Eddystone, the famous light house on the east coast of England. hafwer en ganska 
liten omkrets, “‘has a very small circumferance,” very small area. 


27. Plimoth, Plymouth. 
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March 13, sub gradu Latitudinis 23 and 44 minutes, we 
saw a large flock of porpoises or sea calves tumbling themselves 
in the ocean. [They] are mighty thick and fat fish and have 
a body proportion, as though they were a kind of large pig. 
I have a skull of this kind of fish, which is a foot and a half 
long, half a foot wide over the skull but decreases like a beak 
to the width of an inch. The entire long jaws are set above 
and below with a row of white and sharp teeth like dog teeth, 
164 in all, which all fit between each other when the jaw[s] 
are pressed together. Between the two eye sockets there is 
not much more than the width of half a finger. [It] looks 
therefore in regard to its size just as if it had only one eye.” 
The tail is also quite unlike that of any other fish in that it is 
created to lay flat like a flounder, while the tails of other fish 
stand on edge.” But the speed of this fish consists mostly in 
tumbling and turning; it seems that nature has helped it to 
this through such a tail.*° 


March 17, at latitude 23 degrees and 21 minutes we 
brought up out of the sea some curious things which the 
English call Carvels** which are seen floating on the water 
like leaves. An innumerable number of these carvels are 
seen daily in the Atlantic Ocean, which if they are dead or 
alive is still to me uncertain. They seem to be alive, as they 
always seem to be able to steer themselves against the wind. 
But they also seem to be lifeless as there is to be observed on 


28. From the description this appears to have been a dolphin (probably Delphinus 
delphis), which even today ‘is usually called porpoise by the sailors.”” Hesselius was 
mistaken about “‘the two eye sockets”, which as Jacobsson points out ‘apparently were 
the nose openings’. 


29. Hesselius apparently did not recognize the radical distinction between the warm- 
blooded cetaceans — water-inhabiting mammals — and fish; for to him, porpoises were 
fish with strangely flattened tails. F. M. J. 


30. “fiskens fart bestar mast, etc.’’, ‘‘the speed of the fish consists mostly”, etc. The 
meaning is of course that the speed, or the forward movement, of the fish is brought about 
mostly by its tumbling and turning. 


31. This description applies accurately to the Portuguese Man-of-war (Physalia sp.), 
rather than to related species commonly called jelly-fish. It is unmistakably an animal, 
belonging to the Hydrozoa, but it is not to be wondered at that Hesselius was in doubt 
regarding its nature, for zoologists have not always been in agreement whether the float- 
ing structure is to be considered a single individual or as a compound animal with 
some members of the colony modified to perform functions of locomotion, feeding, or 


defense. These “‘carvels” are often abundant in the open sea and stranded on our 
shores. F.M. J. 
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them no bodily element, but [look] like any other slime with 
long roots and strings. When one gets them out of the water 
they appear blue and have outside a thin, wide, stiff and trans- 
parent film, just like isinglass or kattgull. Below they are 
dark blue and burn like fire when one touches them there. The 
shape is about the same as the shell of a walnut; the size varies. 


March 24, latitude 23 degrees and 21 minutes, I saw 
for the first time flying fish, on both sides of the vessel. These 
fish are in appearance and size like large herring. The wings, 
which sit close to the head, are bright and have a silvery color 
during flight and [they are] as long as the rest of the body 
from the head to the tail which appears when they are layed 
down. [Their appearance] is like [that of] a bass, or gios, 
but of a brighter color.* When these fish are chased by 
dolphins or Allbacorer,* they take to flight out of the water 
and fly long distances in a stretch, quite as far as the range 
of a pistol. But as soon as the wings have become dry from 
the air, they fall down again. On April 22, such a fish came 
flying to us on board and remained on deck. 


March 25, at noon, we saw a rare bird called Tropical 
bird,” due to the fact that it is never seen elsewhere than in 
the tropics. It is as large as a gull and entirely white, having 
a tail like a long pen which is more like a lighted candle. Its 
flight is like that of a falcon flying. 


March 28, I took out of the sea a peculiar plant, or herb, 
which has been seen floating in the ocean in large quantities 
and it is said to drift from [the] Gulf of Florida. The shape 
of the plant can be seen from the drawing [omitted by copyist] 
and the name [of it] is Gulf Weed.** The same day we got 


32. kattgull, “cat gold”, mica of a yellow tint. 

33. Thes art ar lyka med borsten pa en abbor eller gios. ‘Their nature, (appearance) 
is like unto the scales of a bass or gios (bass)”; barsten (borst) really means ‘‘bris- 
tles’, as on @ pig, etc. The scales of fish are called fjall in Swedish. 

34. Allbacorer, “‘albacore’, any of the several related fish of the mackerel family. Here 
probably the large pelagic fish (Germo alalunga). 

85. A representative of the genus Phaethon, inhabitants of tropical seas. From time 
immemorial, Phaethon americanus Grant has nested on the rocky cliffs of the Bermuda 
Islands. F.M. J. 

36. Gulf Weed, Sargassum species. The bladder-supported floating masses of Sargasso 
occur in isolated tawny patches, large or small, or become concentrated in the stiller 
waters of the semi-traditional Sargasso Sea. F.M.J. 
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a dolphin on board, which fish is the most magnificent as to 
its colors among all the fish in the world, but as soon as it is 
dead it loses the brilliancy of its colors. I have observed that 
our painters draw it crooked like a bow, but I believe that 
no straighter fish swims in the sea.” The manner of catching 
itis varied. The smaller kind is caught with large hooks, like 
[that of] a pickerel trolling line; but the larger [species] 
is struck with an instrument called Fizgig** which consists 
of strong iron spikes with barbs on [them]. As soon as the 
fish gets [this instrument] into his back, he descends to the 
depth of some fathoms and then a long line is given him to 
go about with until it gets tired and then it immediately comes 
up again, when it, through a stick [about] two ells in length 
which has a proportioned lead weight on one end, is thrown 
up into the ship. [The meat of] this fish has exceedingly 
delicate taste and also furnishes [a] wholesome food. [It] 
has a soft meat and agreeable fat which an ill person can stand 
without vomiting. 


March 29, at noon time we saw a large fish called gram- 
pus” in English which rolled itself along the ship like a large 
boat. At first it appeared to lay and welter itself in the water 
against the sun, and then it gleamed from it just as from a 
stone when it is wet; but soon thereafter as if awakening with 
a slow rustling and gurgling of the sea descended into the 
depths. 


March 31, the latitude was 23 degrees and one minute, 
when we in the morning caught a large shark, five ells long. 
This is the most ravenous and most dangerous fish in the whole 
sea, for it does not spare man when it gets at him, which hap- 
pens at times when one wishes to swim or wash oneself. From 
his jaw, which [I still possess, can be seen his terrible mouth 
with several rows of teeth within each other, which are all 


37. The dolphins here recorded were not cetaceans but true fishes—probably Oory- 
phaena hippurus Linn. Hesselius is not to be blamed for his perplexity regarding the 
name dolphin; for in art, mythology, literature, the cetacean, Delphinus, and true fishes 
of iridescent colors have been endlessly confused. F.M. J. 


88. Fizgig, a kind of spear with barbed prongs for harpooning fish. 


39. grampus, might be the blackfish (@lobicephala), sometimes called a grampus but 
more likely a Grampus griseus (grampus really meaning whale). 
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three-cornered, broad and thin and have the sharpness of-a 
fine saw, [with] such a shape [a drawing of a tooth has 
been omitted by the copyist] . . . except the front [ones] 
which are pointed and yet sharp as a saw. It is remarkable 
that this fish always has a large following with it of fish which 
are as pilots and directors to the food. [In appearance] they 
are like large bass, which swim to and fro, above and below 
the large beast and do not part from it until it is drawn up 
with lines into the ship. But then [when it is hoisted up onto 
the ship] one must see to it that one cuts off its tail before it 
gets on board, for otherwise the ship would be in danger, 
because it has the power to beat [so hard] with its tail that 
the thickest plank must break thereby. This fish is not suitable 
for food, except in the case of famine. But the skin is good 
for parchment. The manner of catching it is usually with a 
hook one ell long [attached] to an iron chain, 2 ells long. On 
the hook is placed [a piece of] meat [weighing] 3 to 4 
marks,* which it swallows hook.and all, yet always turning 
on its back, when it takes the bait, as its mouth is located far 
under its snout. But although this our shark robbed from us 
many pounds of beef, which our cook had hung in the salt 
sea, to draw the salt from it, it would not take the hook, but 
always went after the large pieces of meat until we, through 
a large snare, enticed it to the meat and then pulled the snare 
close to the tail and thus [we] caught it. 


April 12, we were at the latitude of 31 degrees and 48 
minutes, when we were close to the Bermuda Islands, where 
the weather is always queer and difficult for sailors, yet we, 
God be praised, had no special experience of it, except only 
a small wind with thick clouds, thunder and lightning, which 
soon passed by. These islands belong to the English govern- 
ment and are very fertile. The principal products, which are 


40. Mark, a weight formerly used in Sweden, Germany and other countries, varying 
in size but generally being equal to about eight ounces. It was usually employed for 
the weighing of gold and silver. In some countries (Finland, Germany, etc.) it was 
and is the name for a coin. MHesselius probably used the word in the sense of & 
“pound”. 


41. Oijarna Parmudos, Bermuda Islands. 
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shipped from here to England, are amber,” pearls, and silk 
of the same color as that of the mulberries whose leaves the 
silk worms live on.* If the tree bears white berries then the 
silk becomes white, but if the berries are red the worm spins 
red silk, although the leaves they eat are as green, whatever 
kind the berries might be. It is said that on this island grow 
the largest cedar trees in the world. Very splendid corals are 
found here. 


April 17, in the morning I saw a bird in the sea, called 
gan[n]et in English, but in Latin Larus Cinereus Major,* 
large as a goose, but black on the ends of the wings. This 
bird always gives hope that one will soon be able to see land, 
because it never is observed very far at sea. : 


April 18, which was Good Friday, we were in latitude 37 
degrees, 9 minutes, when we in 24 hours had advanced 104 
miles. The same day we saw a whale tumbling itself before 
the ship, spouting water high up into the air. Not long there- 
after we saw another large fish called Bottulnose,* which has 
a head like a bottle. 


April 20, which was Easter Day, we saw land for the 
first time, namely North Carolina, which is a country rich 
in woods and gives off a beautiful odor from the valuable 
trees which grow there. The entire coast of North Carolina 
is rich in woods, is uninhabited and desolate. Here is found 
a great amount of honey in the hollow trees which is said to 
be bitter as gall, as long as the bees collect their honey from 
Chin Kipense flowers, but when their blooming time is over 
the honey becomes as sweet as other honey.*® Chin Kipense 
is a kind of small chestnut bushes, which bear good fruit.” 


42. Probably in error for ambergris, which always has been a valuable treasure-trove 
product of the Bermuda shores. F. MJ. 


43. Hearsay evidence and substantially untrue, though within narrow limits the char- 
acter of the foodplant of lepidopterous larvae does sometimes influence the color of the 
silk they spin. F.M. J. 

44. Gan[nJet, Sula bassana, or common Gannet. 

45. Bottulnose, “bottlenose”, probably here the Turseips tursio. 

46. Chin Kipense, Chinkapin, (Chinquapin), an American Indian name for the dwarf 
chestnut of the U.S. A. (Castania pumila). god frucht, ‘good fruit” or rather fine nuts. 
47. Not now abundant in the immediate vicinity of Wilmington, but locally common 


to the South. Bee-keepers recognize that its nectar imparts bitterness and other un- 
desirable qualities to honey. F.M. J. 
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April 21, in the morning at 7 o’clock, we saw Smith Island 
on the right side of the entrance to Virginia, not far from Cape 
Charles, which is the outermost point of solid land on that 
side of the bay. At 12 0’clock we cast anchor for the first time 
on account of the ebb tide, when I observed the latitude at 
Cape Henry to be 37 degrees, 1 minute. [In the] afternoon 
at 2 o'clock we lifted anchor, leaving the convoy, and with a 
good wind we went from Cape Henry up into Chesapeake 
Bay in Virginia, past James River, York River, Pian Kitanck 
River, Rapptanock River, to the west of us, but to the east, 
Northhampton and Arammoco land up to the Tanger Is- 
lands.** The land on both sides of the bay was covered with 
forests and no house can be seen on the strand, although it is 
full of tobacco plantations. 


April 22, some little birds came flying toward us from 
the woods which the English called wrens, of which we cap- 
tured one which allowed itself to be taken by our hands. He 
is a small, beautiful and gentle bird, as large as a siskin, has 
small innocent eyes, is yellow on the breast but dark brown on 
the back. The same day we sailed with a good wind up the 
bay past Potovinacki River, leaving Virginia, and came fur- 
ther and further up into Maryland, past Potuxen River® to 
the west, but on the right hand side [was the] Dorchester 
land up to Herring Bay, where we cast anchor in the evening. 
The whole country is covered with woods, [and] full of 
tobacco plantations. 


April 23, because we were lying still there I followed the 
captain ashore together with my brother, the portrait painter 
Mr. Gustaf Hesselius, and thus, in the name of Jesus, set foot 
for the first time on American [soil], as we at no time before 
had stepped ashore, since we had come aboard at Graves End, 
England, last February 12. 


48. Pian Kitanck River, Piankatank River (first appearing on Smith’s map in 1620) 
is a corrupted Indian name for the river, possibly meaning ‘‘deep (or dark) stream 
at the place of the great river.’ Rapptanock River, Rappahannock River, corrupted 
from the Indian name of the river meaning where the current has returned, where the 
tide water flows and ebbs (Luppi, rappi, rise, hanne, a stream or river, hence rising and 
falling river). Arammoco Land, Accomac Land, now Accomac county. Tangier Islands, 
Tangier Islands, several small islands below Hoopers Straights. 


49. Potovinack, Potomac; Potuxen, Patuxent. 
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Thus [I] promenaded up into a beautiful country an 
English mile from the water and saw with wonder the riches 
in that country of which our Northern lands possess little or 
nothing. The land was high and hilly, but without stone[s], 
full of splendid vegetation and trees, such as oak, four kinds, 
white, black, red, and Spanish, also cedars, dogwood trees, 
apple trees, cherry trees, mulberry trees and sycamores, etc., 
all in bloom, splendor and magnificence, which gave off such 
a pleasant odor that we considered ourselves to have come into 
a paradise. Birds of many kinds, and mostly unknown to us, 
sang and filled the whole woods with their various and curious 
sounds, that no music could be more pleasant. While we were 
thus walking alone I and my brother (for the captain had 
gone up to [see] Colonel Sir Francis Holland) two Indians 
met us almost entirely naked, having only an ugly piece of 
cloth over their shoulders and the rest of the body entirely 
bare and brown in color, large and well built. At the first 
sight of these wild people we were somewhat surprised, al- 
though they did not stop on meeting us, but only said to us 
Haita,™ that is a word of greeting which corresponds to our 
goodday, showing thereby that they were accustomed to Euro- 
pean people. 

Shortly thereafter a messenger of the Colonel came to us 
and invited us to the manor, whereupon we followed and were 
very well treated with food, wine, and cider. There we ate 
what was for us a very good fish called rock in English, but 
among the Swedes in Pennsylvania it is called Twalt, in ap- 
pearance like a large dsp,” but in taste like fresh pickled sal- 
mon. The Colonel paid us the compliment and took us around 
in the garden and showed us several rarities, especially the 
splendid American singing birds, red-birds, mockingbirds,™ 

50. Haita, a Virginia Indian greeting, somewhat corrupted. The Delaware, (Lenapi, 


Renappi) greetings were Woapanacheen, ‘‘Good Morning”, Kulaqueen (Gulakveen), 
“Good Evening’’. 


51. twalt, probably a corrupted Indian name for rock-fish, adopted by the Swedes. 
The Swedish, Dutch and English early settlers often adopted Indian names for strange 
fish, animals and trees. Rivers, islands, mountains and localities were likewise often 
called by their Indian names but have come down to us in a very corrupted form. 
52. Red bird: our familiar Cardinal. Oardinalis cardinalis cardinalis (Linn.); the 
Mockingbird, Mimus polyglottos polyglottos (Linn.), which nests sparingly as far north 
as Wilmington, but is present in greater numbers a few miles to the south. Now pro- 
tected by law, as a cage bird it was not always thus traditionally silent. F.M. J. 
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etc., all beautiful in color, but the latter [remarkable] as to 
its voice, because it has not so much of its own song but-rather 
imitates everything it hears. It is a peculiar thing about this 
bird that it will never let its beautiful voice nor a single song 
be heard outside of America. When it is brought over to 
England it immediately becomes dumb, although it thrives 
well enough and can live many-years, while other birds that 
come from [the] East and West Indies retain their usual man- 
ner of song in whatever land they may come. The red bird is 
as large as a starling, vermilion red, having a red feather tuft 
on its head and a black spot under the bill, esteemed highly for 
its color and song. 


The whole shore at Herring Bay as well as elsewhere in 
Maryland is full of oysters, larger and wider than a large 
man’s hand, beautiful and fat, yet are eaten mostly by the 
Negroes. In the Colonel’s house we also saw a snow white 
squirrel, which he had captured in the neighborhood, besides 
also many rare animals and plants, which showed themselves 
before our eyes and just as [if] at our first entrance [into the 
country] wished to welcome us to the New World. We 
couldn’t do anything but be surprised and think of the words 
of David, Psalm 24, verse 1. “The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein.” 


April 24, we received on board as presents some American 
fish called shad.* It is a kind of herring, but large and broad, 
and indeed fat like the Swedish bream. We thus got to change 
our diet slowly and leave our Pollos alone, which we had tired 
of so often atsea. Pollo isa kind of dish which contains boiled 
chicken with rice and salt pork yet without soup. [It] is an 
agreeable food if it isn’t repeated too often. 


April 26, we went ashore again at An[n]apolis, a little 
city in Maryland which is the only [town] in the whole pro- 
vince. Here we had the honor, that the English priest in 
the city came to our quarter and took us around to the most 

53. The shad was described by many of the early Swedish writers as one of the most 
delicious fish “that anyone could ever eat’, and Delaware shad formed a substantial 


part of the diet of the Colonial Swedes at certain times of the year, when the fish was 
plentiful. 
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important places and houses, such as the church, [the] city 
hall and library, etc., all beautiful and neat. Especially was 
this true of the library, which belonged to the province. [It] 
contained a splendid supply of books in all the faculties, 
except in mathematics, because in that country there was 
little or no interest in such things among the people in these 
backwoods. 


April 28, we parted from our ship Potopstco Merchant 
with our baggage and went with the long boat to Bohemia 
Landing. 


May 1, we traveled the country road from Bohemia, 
through the woods to Christina in Pennsylvania, where we 
arrived in the evening, and thus, accompanied by the gracious 
guidance of God, in such a long and adventurous journey, 
healthy and unharmed completed our entire voyage from 
Sweden to our destined location. The entire mileage from 
Lizard in England where I began my counting to Christina 
in America is 5209 English miles. 


May to, I saw for the first time American turtle doves 
which were promenading on the river bank in pairs and pick- 
ing sand.” ‘They are much smaller than the European, blue- 
gray in color and have a dull melancholy sound, or cooing 
as the English call it. As soon as the sun had set in this country 
which takes place between 7 and 8 in the month of May, there 
is seen every evening on all summer nights a multitude of fire 
flies, as they are called, which hover in the air both in the 
forest and [over the] meadows, yes even around the houses 


54. pa alla faculteter, “in all faculties’. The courses in Swedish universities were and 
are given in four faculties (or departments), Philosophy, Theology, Law and Medicine. 
Mathematics came under the faculty of Philosophy (which corresponds to our Liberal 
Arts, artes liberales of the Romans, the seven branches of learning in the middle ages). 
Hesselius therefore means that the library contained books on all subjects in Theology, 
Law, Medicine and Philosophy except Mathematics. 


55. Our Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macrowra carolinensis (Linn.), which still may 


be seen in Delaware, “‘promenading in pairs’. They frequently nest even within the 
limits of Wilmington. F.M. J. 
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and often inside the houses and just like sparks from a SES, 
produce a curious blinking in the darkness.™ 


These harmless insects are like Spanish flies but brown 
on the shell which covers the wings and they have their light 
under their little body which, so to say, is lighted up at each 
breathing, but goes out in between, so that if one wishes to 
follow such a fly in its flight, one will lose it in the darkness 
and only by guesswork find it again, as it lights up. 


May 14, the winter barley went into ear. 


May 16, I captured a ground squirrel, or ground hog, 
which is a kind of squirrel which makes its nest in the ground. 
It is larger than a cat and in a color like a badger. It is very 
clumsy and lumbering when it tries to climb up a tree and 
therefore easy to catch.” 


May 109, I traveled to Philadelphia, which is the capitol 
city in Pennsylvania. It is an exceedingly beautiful and splen- 
did city about as large as Westeras, but has such regular streets 
and such splendid houses that one must marvel how, from the 
year 1683 when the city was founded, it could have grown to 
such richness and splendor, which it now possesses. 


But who can hinder [such a growth], where trade and 
commerce with all nations and almost all manufactures in 
the world are in flourishing condition. Here is only one Eng- 
lish church but many meeting houses for all kinds of sects, 
which this city and district are full of. Here is a splendid 


56. MHesselius, here and frequently throughout his journal, makes record of the earliest 
date upon which he saw an animal or plant, and then under that date-heading includes 
observations which seasonally may have been made days, weeks, or even months later. 
“Fire-flies”, as they occur in Delaware, are beetles belonging to the Family Lampyridae, 
“glow-worms” being the wingless larvae of these beetles. Five or more luminous in- 
sects belonging to this family occur in Delaware. Of these, the large and brilliant 
Photuris pennsylvanica De Geer was first described and named (1774) by the Swedish 
entomologist De Geer, from specimens sent him by another Swedish pastor at Christina, 
Acrelius. Of course the fire-flies are not ‘lighted up at each breathing’’, but as demon- 
strated long ago by Frank A. McDermott of Wilmington, a student of luminous 
animals, their flashes, under muscular control, occur for each species at fixed intervals 
and durations, enabling the individuals of each species to locate and identify their mates. 


F. M. J. 


57. Ground Hog, Marmota monaz Linn.; still a not rare animal in Delaware, with its 
English name unchanged, though elsewhere in the country it is often more familiarly 
known as the Woodchuck. F.M. J. 
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ship building establishment from which have come many 
beautiful vessels, that now are lying on the river. 


May 20, I traveled with the Swedish and English pastors 
some miles north of Philadelphia to a place called Oxford, 
where the foundation was to be laid for a new church. After 
the service in the old meeting house we pastors laid each a 
foundation stone to the said church with English ceremonies. 
At the northern corner of the eastern gable I laid my corner 
stone, and so the others where they desired. We were [in] 
all eight pastors, four Swedish and four English, who, after 
conducting prayer and felicitations to [the success of] the 
new church, went together first to a meal with the warden of 
the congregation there in the woods and then back to Philadel- 
phia again. 

May 23, after my return from Philadelphia I found in 
the woods near Christina a land turtle, large as a fist, which 
on my arrival pulled itself inside its beautiful house with both 
head, legs and tail, and this it did with a small hissing and thus 
closed tight all openings, [so] that I was not able to break 
open the shell with a blade of a knife. It dares not look out 
as long as one carries it or afterwards until it thinks everything 
is secure around it. This kind of turtle is found nowhere 
except in the woods and is used by both Indians and Christians 
for food. According to my taste it has a most delicate and 
subtle flavor, especially the liver. It tastes best when prepared 
according to the Indian manner, when it is roasted in the hot 
embers, although its splendid shell is damaged thereby.™ 


May 31, wheat began to grow heads. 


June 2, I ate mulberries for the first time which are here 
in the country as beautiful as abundant. They have a rich 
wine flavor and a blood red sap, although the berries are black 
when they are ripe.” The white kind is indeed found but is 


58. “Land turtle’: the familiar Box Turtle, Terrapene carolina carolina (Linn.). 
Though its use by ‘Christians’? seems to have become obsolete or nearly so, the out-of- 
door camping-places of vagrants are sometimes littered with its shells which bear evidence 
that they have been “roasted according to the Indian manner’. F. M. J. 


59. Mulberries: our native Red Mulberry, Morus rubra L., now less abundant about 
Wilmington than the inferior-fruited White Mulberry, Morus alba L., which long ago 
was introduced from Europe for silk-culture purposes and which has become a familiar 
small tree of our roadsides. F. M. J. 
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very rare. The appearance and size is as follows: [drawing 
omitted by copyist]. 


The mulberry tree has this pecularity that it is distinguish- 
ed as to sex. That which I consider to be male bears no fruit 
but only a flower which grows to resemble a berry but consists 
then [when it is ripe] of nothing but dust which on being 
shaken flies about and disappears in the air. That which is 
female has its position not far from its mate and if I may be 
allowed to guess, nature seems to admit that the dust-filled 
flower impregnates the substance for fruit which the other 
tree possesses. Wherefore a mulberry tree never has its pre- 
vious flower which other fruits have, but begins immediately 
when the leaves burst out to [form] a green bud which has 
the same shape as the berry. The trees themselves are in all 
respects alike both as to leaves, bark and inner structure. They 
also have a similar hardness in the wood itself which does not 
rot easily. 


June 4, I shot a black crow; the gray ones are not found 
in this country. They are entirely like the Swedish crows in 
their pernicious manners. 


June 6, I caught a rabbit which is a kind of a hare in this 
country, as well asin England. They are hardly larger than 
tame rabbits and in color always brown-gray, both in winter 
and summer. Other kinds of hares are not found here.” 


June 10, I saw at the house of a Swedish merchant a figure 
which the Indians themselves had painted in accordance with 
the form of their maneto,” but which they pray to and worship. 
It is more like a wolf’s-head which grimaces and exhales fire 
and smoke. The body is a dragon body very thick but narrow 
ing out at the tail, where there are some peculiar decoration 

60. The Eastern (Cottontail Rabbit, Sylvilagus floridanus mallurus (Thomas). Hesselius 


was evidently acquainted with European hares, which like our larger Varying Hare 
of the north and of the higher woods, turns white or partially so in winter. F. M.J. 


61. Moneto, Manito, Manitto, found in various forms in the early writers meaning, 
“God”, “Spirit” or “Higher Being” of the Indians. The conception of “God” in the 
Christian sense, or Creator, was expressed by the word Patamauwos in the Delaware 
dialect, also by Getamittowit, ‘Great Spirit’, or Creator, while Eluwantowit meant 
“God above everything” and Kechiechanittowit meant ‘‘Holy” or “Sacred God”’, con- 
ceptions influenced greatly by the early Christian settlers, or adopted from them. 
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and character's to be seen. Otherwise the body has no feet or 
wings but only a couple of out-stretched arms and hands with 
claws on the fingers, spread out to grasp something. 


June 11, the barley is nearly all cut already. 


June 28, I saw a peculiar four-footed animal, in this coun- 
try called opossum. The female has two bellies and is called 
double belly. In the outer belly, which looks like a knapsack 
it hides its young, when something is going on. This animal 
is larger than a cat, having a head like a pig with long sharp 
teeth. The hairs are long and light gray, mingled with silver 
color, but the tail is long and bare as on a rat.” 


When anyone meets such an animal in the woods it does 
not run away and indeed has no feet to run fast with, because 
the hind legs are like fox legs, wherefore it lies down of fright, 
grins and shuts its eyes as though it were dead, laying its long 
tail in a ring like a snake, wherewith one later with a stick, 
on which the tail surrounds itself very well, may carry this 
animal wherever one wishes. 


At night the opossum very often visits the hen houses and 
as it can well climb in trees and up walls, although it goes a 
little slowly, it falls upon the chickens so unforseen, wherever 
they have set themselves [to roost]. [The] opossum is such 
a hardy creature that although the dogs may so bite it asunder 
that every bone is heard to crack, nevertheless it marches away 
before the morning, which I have with astonishment tried and 


set large hunting dogs loose at it but yet found it alive the day 
after. 


July 19, I shot a-wood dove which in color was bluish 
like the Swedish but has a bright yellow breast, especially the 
females. In sound they are entirely different from the Swed- 
ish wood doves; the tail is long and pointed like [that of] a 


62. The Opossum, Didelphus virginiana virginiana Kerr, which is still far from rare 
in Delaware, even to the outskirts of Wilmington. In the observed number to be seen 


along our highways, crushed by autos, it almost equals the deliberately-moving 
skunk. F. M. J. 
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sale These birds are found in immense numbers in the 
all. : 


July 20, I ate peaches for the first time, which is a splendid 
fruit in this country and grows wild in abundance in all or- 
chards. Many kinds of this fruit are found here, both red, 
white and yellow, some larger than the largest apples. The 
kind which does not loosen itself from the stone is called Cling- 
stony, which when they are cut asunder, dried in the sun and 
then preserved, sugar themselves and taste like the best plums. 


Peach trees in America differ from the European kind 
by their leaves which in this country are long, smooth and 
pointed. The fruit ripens at different times, like all created 
[things].“ In the spring they bloom altogether before any 
leaves [come out] or before there is any sign of leaves upon 
the trees. When the blooming time occurs, [the trees] present 
a gorgeous appearance, and the beautiful red flowers can be 
seen for long distances. If one collects the flowers and makes 
a syrup from them, one has the most healthy laxative one might 
desire. Otherwise one can also take the flowers, dry and pre- 
serve [them] and when one needs [them] boil a handful of 
them in a pint of beer and drink it warm; it has the same effect. 


While I amused myself with the peaches on the afore- 
named day, a messenger came to me from the chief of the 
Indians, Captain Pockhaels, with the request that I should 
recommend him to my brother who is a portrait painter, that 
he should deliver to him some colors, especially vermilion, 
with which he intended to decorate his face. At this place I 
must especially mention something about the Indian’s or the 
real native’s manner of decorating their bodies. First, it should 
be noted that these wild people are, as to their stature, com- 


63. ‘Wood dove’: the Passenger Pigeon, Lctopistes migratorius (Linn.), once per- 
haps the most numerous bird in the world. Both DeVries (1633) and Kalm (1750) 
record their flocks as darkening the skies, here in the Delaware valley; small flocks 
were observed here as late as 1872; but since 1914 the Passenger Pigeon as a species 
has ceased to exist. F. M. J. 


64. alt som skapat, perhaps alt som skapat, ar, “everything that is created”. The sen- 
tence was probably corrupted by the early copyist who either omitted something or 
_ changed the wording. 
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plexion and bodily color, naturally like other human beings 
but that they are brownish in color which is caused by the fact 
that they are smeared immediately from birth with bear fat 
or other fat, which later so bites itself into the skin from the 
heat of the sun and the climate that it constantly keeps its 
brown color and it is said that this fat contributes greatly to 
the softness which one feels on their hands and skin. And 
although these wild people have little or no ambition to appear 
more splendid than others, nevertheless there comes forth in 
their mind a desire for a manly and splendid appearance, 
such as they have gotten a liking for, namely that they have 
their long black hair smeared [with fat] and laid in a lock 
on the one side of the head. Their faces they have decorated 
with black parallel lines, obliquely or straight across the face, 
or with snake decorations from the forehead down to the 
cheek, as one of my favorites had, who was the best hunter in 
the country and was called Shichapinan, who related to me 
that the paintings and black drawings are tattooed into the 
skin while they are young, for which [purpose] they take a 
sharp bone and prick closely and pointwise so that the blood 
comes out, whereupon fine powder is pressed over it, and this 
leaves an indelible mark after the pointing. [This]® is a 
decoration for the back which a prominent Indian by the name 
of Schaehae thought himself to look very gallent with. Others 
on the other hand think otherwise; but in this one thing all are 
agreed that on certain occasions and at large gatherings they 
cover their entire face with vermilion, [red] and when they 
in addition put a turkey pen or the tail of a rabbit fast to the 
ears they are splendid enough.” They wear no other clothes 
than a fine Holland shirt of linen and upon it a red or blue 
square quilt of cloth which they throw loosely over their 
shoulders and hold fast to the body with the left hand. Instead 
of stockings they wear a kind of leggings of cloth which they 
make in a special way with a flap or wing which stands out.on 


65. ar en rygg-prydnad, is a back decoration. A drawing of the ‘decoration’? was 
inserted by Hesselius before ar en, but omitted by the copyist in 1751. The present 
translater has therefore added “[This]’”’ to take the place of the drawing. 


66. Kalkon penna, “turkey pen”, “turkey quill’. Rabbit stiert, “rabbit tail” .. . 
sa aro the pracktiga nog, “then they are splendid enough’, “then they [think] them- 
selves well enough dressed’’. 
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both sides of their legs. They do not use shoes but only moc- 
casins, just like our Lap shoes, which they prepare for them- 
selves of deerskin. They never wash their underclothes but 
let them sit on the body [until they] fall off by themselves or 
[until they] procure new ones. The women are all dressed 
like the men; but for the decoration of their head they have 
their hair hanging in a knot on their back, which they are very 
afraid to lose, because in this the witness of their honor con- 
sists. Their houses and dwellings are nothing but leaf or skin 
or bark huts, which they easily move wherever they wish. 


Nor do [they] have many household goods to take with 
them. The principal occupation of the men is to hunt and 
fish, but that of the women folks is to make baskets or so called 
tassar™ as well as rugs and other small things of wooden strips, 
besides the most pressing [work] which is the planting of 
corn and caring for it. 


Aug. 13, I shot two black squirrels which are more rare 
than the other kind in this country.“ In general, however, 
there are a great many of these creatures, gray, light gray and 
dark gray, all injurious to the crops. Therefore, the govern- 
ment has directed each freeholder to present a certain number 
of squirrel heads at each [sitting of] the district court, or pay 
a fine for as many [heads] as are lacking in the [prescribed] 
number.” 


August 14, I shot a pheasant which is counted among the 
most delicious of wild birds. [They] are smaller than the 
European and a little larger than our partridges, but almost 
the same in color.” They usually come in pairs and let them- 


67. sa kallade tassar, tassar undoubtedly is a corrupted Indian word for basket 
adopted by the Swedes. The usual Delaware word for basket was Michtquinotees, while 
a basket made of ‘‘wood strips’ was called Bohhuhachquea. 

68. “Black Squirrels’: The black phase of our Northern Gray or Black Squirrel, 
Sciurus carolinensis leucotis (Gapper). Once of at least occesional presence in the 
southern portions of the range of this subspecies, the black phase, within historic times 
and generally coincident with the cutting of the primitive forest, has retreated in dis- 
tribution to the larger and more continuous wooded areas to the north. F. M. J. 

69. for so manga som brister 1 Summan, “for as many as are lacking in the sum 
(number)’’. 

70. “Pheasant”: the Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus wmbellus (Linn.), which sur- 
vived in northern Delaware until 1870-75 (C. J. Pennock), but since then only as an 
introduced species. F. M. J. 
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selves be heard through the flapping of their wings when they 
sit on some tree lying over a creek in the woods.” 


Aug. 17, I was put to bed with a heavy fever, Country- 
season, which sickness no stranger escapes, before his Euro- 
pean blood becomes completely changed, and so to say natural- 
ized with the climate of the country and the common air. The 
illness continues for six weeks. 


September 30, I ate for the first time wild turkey. Among 
the best game birds in America are wild turkeys, which are 
blackish in color and larger than the tame ones. They are 
found in great quantities in the fall, especially on the green 
acres after the harvest, but are very shy. But nevertheless, 
it was my most joyous experience with my gun when I follow- 
ed the turkeys, at a great distance from the fields in the eve- 
ning, and observed in what trees they roosted over night. 
Thereupon I went home and later in the moonlight I went 
again to the place where they sat and would surely get to shoot 
the entire flock that night, if I only had a comrade to help me, 
because they do not fly very far at night but with each shot 
they fly” to the nearest tree until they are all shot.” 


Oct. 17, I shot a Skasian.* This is a large bird of prey 
very much like a turkey. It has also a head like a turkey yet 
with a smaller tuft. It is a stinking bird, since it lives on dead 
bodies, that one cannot very well handle it, but it is neverthe- 
less useful as a medicine. Right through the bill is a large 
hole through which daylight shines and if [one] leads a string 


71. nagon laga, “some log”. laga is probably the English word ‘log’, Swedicized 
by Hesselius. 


72. wid hwart skott flaxa, ‘‘at each shot flapped with their wings’, flapped about, 
here fly about. 


73. “Wild turkey’: Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo silvestris Viellot. This account 
by Hesselius, of the ease with which an entire flock might be wiped out, perhaps 
explains why the Wild Turkey ceased to exist in Delaware more than a eentury ago. 
Many records attest its former abundance here, and William Penn (1683) stated that 
it attained a weight of 50 pounds, though DeVries, 50 years earlier, mentioned 36 
pounds as the maximum weight of those he found in abundance, only a few miles from 
Wilmington. F.M. J. 


74. Skasian, probably a greatly corrupted Indian word of some dialect, name for the 
turkey buzzard. The common Delaware name for this bird was Amatschipuis. [The 


Turkey Vulture, Cathartes aura septentrionalis Wied, more commonly called the Buz- 
zard. F,M. J.J 
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through it, one can drag it after oneself without being bothered 
with the evil smell. And when one gets home with it one sets 
it on a spit with feathers and everything and thus lets it be 
fried by a good fire until all its fat drips from it, which one 
then later takes and preserves [as a medicine] against ache in 
[the joints of the toes], ache in the joints, backache and rheu- 
matism and when this [fat] is rubbed in it helps unbelievably. | 


On Nov. 6, I saw a flying squirrel. This creature is hard- 
ly larger than a large rat, but very pretty and easily tamed. 
[It] lives in hollow oaks and flies from one tree to the other 
and steers itself with its tail which is flat, thin and broad. Its 
wing is nothing else than a loose skin which stretches from 
the body down to the claws on the front feet and which it 
spreads out in flight, but which [it] draws together and folds 
up when it desires to walk. Its flight is always in a parabola 
so that it, from the tree [from] which it sets out always makes 
an arch towards the ground and then immediately up again 
into the tree it aims for, even though it may be 100 fathoms 
from it. Its coloris gray on the back but white under the 
belly.” 


Anno 1713 


July 14, I shot a white-headed eagle. This species of 
eagle is the very largest and is hardly found in other countries. 
In the London Tower I indeed saw one of the same kind, but 
that [one] also came from America and as a special rarity was 
presented to her Majesty Queen Ann. This eagle is grayish all 
over its body, but the head and tail entirely white. It has 
yellow eyes and looks grim. Otherwise it is not very destruc- 
tive, except when it may come upon some sea birds, which the 
people shoot; then it appears and dares to fly and take its part 
in it.” 

75. The Southeastern Flying Squirrel, Glaucomys volans saturatus Howell. On ac 
count of its nocturnal habits and daytime concealment, it is still more abundant than 


usually is suspected, and only a few years ago it was an occasional inhabitant of Wil- 
mington attics. F.M. J. 


76. ‘‘White-headed eagle’: the Bald Eagle, American Eagle, Haliaeelus leucocephalus 
leucocephalus (Linn.), rather precariously survives in Delaware, though an_ incom- 
plete census by members of the Society of Natural History of Delaware, made in 1936-37, 
recorded the presence and location of nine nests, and in secluded areas others doubt- 
less escaped detection. F.M. J. 
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Nov. 25, I saw for the first time an American polecat 
which the Swedes in Pennsylvania call wildcat. [It] is a 
badly smelling animal among all four footed creatures. [It] 
lives in the woods, but during the night comes to the houses 
to steal chickens. It is as large as a young fox, black except 
the head where upon both sides of the eyes down to the mouth 
run white lines. It has small eyes, a long-legged body with 
an ugly long-haired tail, more like a lap dog than a cat. 


Wherever this animal goes it leaves a strong odor after 
itself, like a Sting-Spiritus” which is so strong that it stands 
still and stagnant in the air at the place where the wildcat has 
gone. The one who is unacquainted with the nature of this 
animal may easily be fooled by it, for as this cat never is in a 
hurry to flee away from human beings, one may come too near 
to it and when the wildcat then sees [that] it has a proper 
distance it stops a little [while] and puts its tail in the air and 
at the same moment gives off a water from itself with which 
it strikes the person and sprinkles [it] all over him, although 
he may be from 20 to 30 paces ahead and then that Spiritus 
is so strong that one may almost choke [from it] and [one] 
can afterwards in no manner get the troublesome balsam out 
of the clothes. Yet this evil smell is not very dangerous, as 
it has been found in the case of certain passions, especially 
among women, having produced a better cure than the confect 
of Alchermes.” 


Dec. 20, I received a rare stone from Bohemia [Manor] 
in Maryland which was formed in a beautiful spring which 
runs from a high hill close to the home of Mr. Harper. The 
stone is long and narrow like a little finger, but entirely round 
and pointed at one end. [Its] color is brownish yellow and 
clear. It has a center right through itself from one end to 
the other towards which all streaks run right across from the 
sides. Sometime thereafter I went myself to the spring and 


77. Sting-Spiritus, probably stink-spiritus, as sting means sting, while stink, the word 
Hesselius probably used, is stink. 


78. The Southeastern Skunk, Mephites mephites (Schreber). Still surprisingly 
abundant, as testified by the numbers killed on our roads by automobiles, and the whiffs 
of its ‘‘balsam’” which come to us as it prowls about our houses. Based largely on its 
variable coloration, several subspecies have been recognized by some zoologists. F. M. J. 
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procured a large quantity of these stones of different sizes. 
Although they appear to be broken off at the large end and 
uneven, having a wide opening like a funnel, but immediately 
tapering to the center, they nevertheless do not appear to have 
been attached to any other stone, but lie loose in the water on 
the black sandy bottom. If one takes the stone and shaves [off 
something from] it with a knife and blows this material into 
the eye of a blind horse or cattle the membrane is destroyed 
and the creature receives his sight again, which is proved by 
many experiments, so that I have come upon the idea that this 
stone may be the so called Lapis Lynceus, but it is not found 
in this country at any other place than at this said spring.” 


Anno 1714 


February 15, I observed on the well known thorny species 
which bears black raspberries, which the Swedes call Hatt- 
bar,” that a string which had grown up further than the stem 
could carry it, so that the upper top bent itself to the ground 
and a distance from it [had] taken new roots again, so that 
one can hardly know which end has the first root.™ 


March 9g, I planted for the first time the well known 
Indian runner plant which is called Calabash. [It] is a useful 
plant which grows in the same manner as pumpkins and water- 
melons, but is not fit for food, but only for all kinds of vessels 
and utensils in the household, such as dippers, large spoons, 


79. Hesselius here gives an accurate description of a common fossil of wide distri- 
bution, a belemnite, which in folklore parlance has often been called a ‘“‘thunder-stone” 
or “thunder-bolt”. In reality it is the fossilized harder portion of an extinct Cephalo- 
pod, @ cuttlefish, evidently once an abundant inhabitant of shallow seas. He was 
probably correct in stating that in Delaware these ‘‘stones” had not been found else- 
where than in the spring he visited. Because of the presence of belemnites in that 
spring, it had already attained local celebrity as the ‘‘horn’’ or ‘pipe’ spring. It was 
a recognized landmark, and a place of resort to the Indians; consequently its location 
has been the occasion for careful search on the part of members of the Archaeological 
Society of Delaware (see Weslager, Bull. Arch. Soc. Del., 1940, Vol. 3, No. 3, Dela- 
ware’s “pipe or Horn Spring’, pages 7-12). Located at the headwaters of a branch 
of the Bohemia River, in Delaware but near the Maryland line, through changes in the 
land-contours the spring no longer exists in the condition described by Hesselius; but 
the excavation of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal, and of marl-pits on various farms 
in its vicinity, have uncovered belemnites in abundance. The ascribed medical properties 
of belemnites were apparently not of Indian or Swedish folklore origin; for in the 
Materia Medica of Linnaeus, 1772, p. 260, under Helmintholithus Belemnites, appears 
the comment, ‘“‘Usus: exoletus”’. F.M.J. 


80. Hattbar, “hat berries”, because they look like 8 hat. 
81. hwilekendera andan har forsta roten. 
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funnels or sieves, bowls and other vessels, to preserve dry, 
small things and spices in. Some grow to such a prodigious 
size that one might use them for grain measures of a smaller 
kind, such as half bushel, etc. 


March 10, we put fire to the woods according to the law 
and statute of this land to annually on this and the following 
day, as far as the climate would allow, burn up all the great 
quantities of leaves and rubbish which after last fall and winter 
have, like snow drifts, covered the ground. One does not 
have to fear that the woods will burn into the ground in Amer- 
ica as in Sweden, although the whole country on this day is 
full of smoke and flame. But if then everyone watches his 
house and barns, no damage happens. After a few days one 
will see how gloriously the grass begins to grow from the 
black ash in the clean woods. 


April 8, I traveled by water to a land in Chester County, 
some miles from my home and [it] is called Amians Land 
where some Swedes dwell.” ‘There I wished to find the truth 
of the story which was given to me about a wonderful flowing 
ebb and tide in a certain place in a river called Rokekijlen, 
which runs by it.* My observation was this: in the afternoon 
I went with two men in a canoe on the large Delaware River 
at a time when I knew the ebb was the strongest and rowed 
against the stream up into the mouth of Rokekijlen, which 
empties into the Delaware, and after a few hours I got up 
to the aforenamed place when the ebb was at its lowest, so 
that we were compelled to push our boat on the bottom and 
then we immediately had a new ebb, when we got into deeper 
water, which brought us without rowing up to Amians Land, 
which is situated higher up on the same river which flows out 
in another place in the Delaware River, where the ebb was 
still in full force. But, on the other hand, the flood came im- 
mediately at the forementioned place in the creek, so that at 


82. Amians Land, probably corrupted by the copyist, Ammans Land, “‘the land of the 
midwife”. See Acrelius, New Sweden (Translation), p. 204 and note 2. 


83. Rokekijlen, undoubtedly corrupted by the copyist, as it is not likely that Hessclius 
would make such a mistake. The old Swedish name for the river was Krokekijlen (See 
Lindstrom’s map, 1655), meaning the Crooked Stream, now Crum Creek. 
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the same time as the ebb went strong in the river the flood 
began in the creek Rokekijlen where I came from. From this 
I found that at the same time and at the same place the water 
continuously flows both against and with [the tide] and is 
changed at certain periods, so that at whatever time one comes 
to this place with the flood one immediately gets a flood against 
oneself; likewise at whatever time one comes to that place 
against the ebb, one immediately gets the ebb with himself, 
although there is no branch of any creek or river which causes 
it.“ But that the flood continues some minutes at the shore, 
while the ebb has begun in deep water and that the ebb con- 
tinues a good while along the shore, after the flow has begun in 
deep water that is no rarity, for that I have observed every 
day at the parsonage where the Christina River runs along. 


April 23, I planted a fruit which is called Qwackser™ 
and grows in the same manner as pumpkins or cucumbers. It 
is a very pleasant fruit to eat, when it is boiled and properly 
prepared. Many species of this Qwackser are found, both 
white, yellow and knotty, full of kernels just as in cucumbers. 
They are of various sizes, generally like small hot cross buns 
and the younger they are the more delicious they taste. The 
English and Swedes prepare them in this manner: one takes 
from ten to twelve Qwackser, or as many as one needs, and 
boils them in water until they become quite soft. Then one 
takes them up one after another and places them one at a time 
between two plates and presses all the water out of them. 
Thereupon one mixes the dry pulp with shell and all in butter, 
a little salt and pepper and prepare that like mashed turnips 
which usually is eaten with salt shad or smoked herring which 
tastes exceedingly well.” 


June 18, we cut the rye which was sown on September 
2a 


84. andock ther ar ingen grell af nagon aa eller Elf. grell is probably a mistake by 
the copyist. There seems to be no such word in Swedish. I have taken it to mean 
gren, “branch”, as Dr. Jacobsson suggests. See his Andreas Hesselius, p. 26. 


85. Quackser, probably a corrupted Indian name for the plant. 


86. Evidently Squashes of several varieties, generally similar to those familiar to us 
today. F.M.J. 
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July 29, I captured a kingbird in my orchard. This bird 
is the most beautiful and smallest I believe among all flying 
animals that have feathers. It is not larger than the length 
of half a finger. [It] has a golden streak on its back but under 
the bill which is long and pointed the male has an unbelievably 
beautiful red spot which glistens like a gleaming coal of fire 
and is of such a lively and sparkling redness that I am sure 
that it cannot be painted by any artist with any such brilliant 
color. This little bird builds its nest in the branches of the 
largest oaks, where it attaches its soft material and makes it 
like a little pouch of silk in which it lays its eggs as large as 
small white peas. The English call it the Humming Bird on 
account of the humming which it makes with its small wings, 
just like a gad-fly. It lives only from the sweet sap it sucks 
out of lilies and flowers into which it dips with its long bill 
and tongue and this is done amidst a constant flapping of the 
wings, so that one will seldom find this bird sitting still.” 


Aug. 12, I had the mispel bushes® ** removed from the 
field through which I observed that this species of tree al- 
though it bears fruit is nevertheless injurious to a field; be- 
cause first of all it is so ravenous in its growth™ that if one, 
after one has grubbed it up, leaves the smallest part of a root 
in the ground, although it be a fathom deep, it shoots up again 
within a year to a bush and then spreads over the whole field. 
It is also harmful in another way as it makes the ground poor” 
and draws all the strength” away from the grain to itself. But 
otherwise, when it is allowed to grow wild along creeks and 


87. ‘Kingbird” by literal translation, but unmistakably the Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Archilochus colubris (Linn.). It frequently nests elsewhere than on the largest oaks; 
nectar is not its sole diet, for that often includes s considerable proportion of small 
soft-bodied insects. F.M. J. 


88. Mispel Ruskar (buskar), ‘“‘medlar’’, or ‘‘medlar tree’; Ruska, bush, also means 
a broom, usually made of small branches. 


88a. “Mispel’”’ can be nothing other than our familiar Persimmon, Diospyros virginiana 
Linn., a wild fruit waich apparently found greater appreciation among the Swedish 
settlers, than it commonly receives today. They baked it into loaves, and used it in the 
preparation of fermented beverages in ways now obsolete. F. M. J. 

89. Wastgirigt, ‘‘growth-greedy”, ‘“‘growth-ravenous’’. 

90. wutmagrar jorden, “‘emaciates the ground’’, “makes the ground poor”. 


91. all musten till sig. Musten, ‘the must’, “the juice’, “the strength’, when re- 
ferring to the soil. 
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rivulets and shoot up as high as it wishes it is a delightful and 
useful tree, bears an abundance of good fruit, which tastes 
best at Christmas time after the frost has tempered them [the 
berries]. If one should, in the fall when they become yellow 
and soft, wish to taste them they have such an astringent power 
that one for a long time can get neither one’s mouth or tongue 
in shape or order again. The fruit is [as] large as a plum, 
but entirely round, which sits in its place and has within itself 
several hard and flat kernels, but of a different number.” 


Anno 1715 


February 18, we saw for the first time this year the beau- 
tiful little spring flowers, Hepatica Nobilis® and several other 
kinds, both blue and white. 


May 13, I made my first observation about the most cur- 
ious insects which I believe exist in the world, which have not 
been seen in 15 years in this country, before this year and this 
month. They are indeed called Locusts or Locustae by the 
English, but have entirely no similarity to grasshoppers. They 
first come crawling out of the very earth where it is hardest 
as on highways and in yards, where most tramping is done, 
and leave after them a little round hole, just as after an auger 
the thickness of a small finger, which [hole] is so deep that I 
with a long and narrow rod could not reach to the bottom, 
yes indeed not fill up with water which [I let hastily run into 
it before it could be absorbed by the ground. When a locust 
first comes out of [its] hole, it looks like a large timber-worm, 
but smaller and rounder as to its body and covered all over 
with a thin shell, both head and feet and then it is brown and 
has six feet with which it walks slowly to the nearest tree or 
wall, where it crawls up and waits for its transformation. The 
most accurate experiment I could make was this: I took a 
locust from my orchard as soon as it had come out of [its] 
hole and carried it into my room, so that I, so much more 


92. That is, each fruit, or “apple”, has a different number of kernels. 


93. Thus designated in an older nomenclature, but identical with our familiar Hepa- 
tica, Hepatica americana (DC) Ker., triloba of Gray’s Manual, ed. 7. It is still abun- 
dant in protected or secluded woodlands, but is disappearing from some more-frequented 
areas. F.M. J. 
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comfortably, could observe its transformation. I let it loose 
on the window, where it had freedom to walk around, but 
after five minutes time, which I observed by my watch, it set 
itself quiet on the window plumbing and began to be attacked 
by a-strong and constant panting, which continued for four 
minutes. Then I observed that a small sudden opening ap- 
peared on the back close to the head, like a fine slit of a sharp 
pen knife, to the length of a fingernail. From this the body 
began to work itself out with much toil, as though it had been 
very ill. And then after twenty minutes it finally succeeded in 
getting completely out of its brown shell, which it left after 
itself with its feet on the window lead. The entire shell, with 
head and feet, is transparent and stands in its former size and 
shape as life-like as before, but the worm itself which now 
has assumed a whiter color and is entirely wet crawls a quarter 
[of a yard]™ from its former dwelling, where it again places 
itself fast and within the period of half an hour spreads out 
its entangled wings, of which there was not a sign to be seen, 
when it was in the shell. As soon as it becomes dry and the 
wings have time to develop, it changes into a darker color and 
then it becomes quite like a largehorse fly, flying around in 
the house, buzzing and droning and seemed to long [to go] 
to the woods. ‘This was my observation in my room, but out 
in the woods I found thousands upon thousands flying in the 
trees and with their long stingers like gadfly-stingers suck out 
the sap from the young and tender branches, which later com- 
pletely dry up. When it is the hottest in the day they sit in 
innumerable quantities in each tree and sing a cricket song 
so shrilly and loud that two persons can hardly hear each other 
speak who stand near there, on account of the noise and clamor. 
The Indians consider these their most delicious food, when 
they in quantities throw them into the hot embers and roast 
them and eat them without any preparations. Otherwise ™ eat 
them gladly and become fat from it. Squirrels also have their 
good food from them. 


94. kryper ett qwarter [af en aln], crawls a quarter of a [Swedish] aln, about six 
and one half inches. : 


95. Eljest, otherwise. Either something is omitted here (the name of some animal) 
or eljest is a corruption of the name of some animal. 
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In the month of July their time is out and then they 
collect in large armies and crawl on the ground to the nearest 
Tiver and go into the water and become food for the fish. 


If the Quaker fanatics here in Pennsylvania could with 
devotion look upon the wonderful power of God [manifest] 
by the coming up out of the ground of these insects they would 
never so persistently deny the resurrection of the dead, where- 
by they make themselves the most pernicious vermin in Amer- 
ica. 


Aug. 11, I killed one of the most dangerous snakes in 
West India and [it] is called the Hornsnake. It is terribly large 
and thick, [and] indeed five fathoms long, has white and black 
scales over its entire body and in its tail sits its stinger with 
which it kills, which consists of a horny material and is 
as sharp as the quill of a porcupine, but not longer than half 
a finger. Under his belly it is yellow, its jaws are terrible 
but harmless, which it, when angry, opens so widely that they 
get out of joint and it can never afterwards close its mouth 
again. When it wishes to harm [anyone] it coils itself into 
a ring and then like a stinging spring in a moment strikes out 
its tail as far as it will reach. Against such a sting there is no 


96. In the voluminous published literature of the Periodical Cicada, Magicicada sep- 
tendecim (Linn.), more familiarly but erroneously known as the “17-year Locust’, 
these detailed observations of Hesselius have until now not found recognition in any 
English-language version or reference. The notes of another Swedish pastor, Sandel, 
recorded near Philadelphia coincidently with those of Hesselius here at Christina, have 
been considered the historic beginnings of our knowledge of Brood X (Marlatt brood- 
nomenclature) of this insect, which at intervals of 17 years, with unbroken records 
of its appearance for 13 such periods to 1936, has appeared in Delaware and adjacent 
States. Two other Delaware references, published more than a century ago, have also 
been overlooked. In 1827 Dr. William Gibbons of Wilmington, Delaware read a paper 
before the Delaware Academy of Sciences (published by the Academy), recording his 
observation on this insect in its brood-emergence of 1817; in 1834, his son, Dr. Henry 
Gibbons, contributed an illustrated paper entitled ‘‘Some Account of the Cicada Septen- 
decim, or the Periodical Locust’’, to Advocate of Science and Annals of Natural History, 
(Vol. 1, 36-45; Vol. 2, 79-86) in which he amplified his father’s notes on the 1817 
emergence, and extended them to include that of 1834. The minutes and the preserved 
memoranda of the Society of Natural History of Delaware include detailed records 
of the emergences and the contracting areas of occurrence for 1885, 1902, 1917, 1936; 
for though the insect has continued to appear in northern Delaware wherever conditions 
for its survival have remained favorable, yet the expansion of the city, the extension of 
suburban areas, the reduction of unbroken wooded areas, have already eliminated it 
from many localities where formerly it swarmed in numbers almost incredible. How- 
ever, it may be confidently expected in the more heavily wooded portions of the valley 
of the Brandywine, the Red Clay and the White Clay Creeks, the headwaters of the 
Christiana, in 1953. F.M.J. 
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remedy either for human beings or animals, but death follows 
immediately upon it.” 


Anno 1716 

February 13, I saw an Indian funeral when an Indian, 
called Cottehe was buried in a Christian’s orchard in the pres- 
ence of King Piminae, who treated me well in his manner. 
This burial ceremony was not like that usually used by the 
other Indians; for here the.dead body was laid in a coffin, 
just like any other corpse, but he had nevertheless both stock- 
ings and shoes on him, entirely new and made according to the 
Christian manner. The face was painted entirely red with 
vermilion. In one of his hands was placed a little white 
striped glass bottle and in the other a pair of new tobacco 
pipes. As soon as the corpse was put down into the grave, 
which was covered with boards, the [pall]bearers divided the 
property and remains of the dead one between themselves im- 
mediately on the burial place. But the father and the widow 
carried on a miserable lamentation.* 


Feb. 16, a young servant of mine became ill by touching 
a poison tree, through which his entire face swelled up so 
that he could hardly see. Although there are several poison- 
ous plants and crawling plants in this country, this kind of 
tree is nevertheless the most dangerous and is especially called 
Poison Tree. It usually grows in low and wet places among 
maples and ash trees, is tall and straight and narrow having 
all its branches jointwise around itself, and even each limb 
with its joints and its small twigs around itself. The leaves are 


97. As in many of his records, Hesselius here combines evidence of his own talent 
for critical and accurate observation, with a (sometime) willingness to accept the folk- 
lore statements of others, not so endowed. The Pine Snake (Pituophis melanoleucus 
(Daudin) is large, ill-tempered, but not poisonous; its open jaws, ‘‘terrible but harm- 
less when angry”, do close again. Its tail ends in a horny spine, but this is not a 
poisonous weapon. Distributed from New Jersey southward, there seems to be no 
authenticated record of its presence in Delaware, unless Hesselius killed this ‘most 


dangerous snake’ within our boundaries. It has been reported from our lower penin- 
sula. F.M. J. 


98. It is not unusual for primitive peoples to adopt a part of Christian ceremonies 
and methods, while retaining certain ones of their own. The Anglo-Saxons, the Ger- 
mans, the early Scandinavians and others did the same thing. Our Christmas and 
some other holidays are heathen in origin and many of our customs have come down from 
heathen times. In Africa I observed similar conditions among the natives. See my 
book In Marimbans Land. 
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mostly like mountain-ash leaves and up at the top there is seen 
in the springtime small white flower-clusters which later be- 
come berries which resemble currants very much, yet some- 
what larger and although I was very anxious to examine this 
kind of tree more closely, I was advised by both Indians and 
Christians not to do so, not only [not] to touch it, but not to 
come too close and look upon it. For all assert that not even 
the smallest bird has ever lighted upon its branches, much less 
taken a berry from it. A certain person related to me that he 
sometimes had his way past such a tree, when he was hunting 
deer, and [had] always been attacked by simply looking at it. 
The same one taught me also what he himself had learned 
from the Indians, what I should use for the sick servant, 
namely, the inner bark of the fish tree (so called because it 
smells like raw fish), cook it in spring water and give it to 
him to drink. While they fetched the bark from the fish tree 
my servant girl goes out to the pile of sticks which my man 
servant had brought home and seeks out the poison tree which 
had unforeseen come in with the others.” ‘This narrow stick 
she takes and passes it with her hand over her face and says 
with mockery and a smile that it would not hurt her, as it had 
done the weak manservant. But what happened? Before the 
girl had really come back from the yard into the house, her 
whole face was covered with spots [as in the case] of measles 
and immediately thereupon followed a painful swelling,” so 
that her eyes were completely shut and she must go to bed for 
a few days, until she and the manservant, through the afore- 
named concoction, had completely sweated out both poison 
and their recklessness, which was indeed, entirely successful.™ 


99. The “poison tree’ could have been none other than our Swamp Sumac, Rhus 
Verniz Linn. (R. venanata of many authors), a small tree of our swamps and moist 
woodlands, and readily distinguishable from the more familiar Poison Ivy, and its 
less common relative, the Poison Oak. See Tatnall, 1946, Flora of Delaware and the 
Eastern Shore, page 169. Rightly reputed more virulently poisonous than these other 
two, the Hesselius record includes much still-prevalent folklore. The Fish Tree men- 
tioned as an Indian remedy is the Sour Gum, Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. F.M. J. 


100. en pijnful swullnad. This shows that Hesselius through his long sojourn in 
America had adopted English words even when writing Swedish. 


101. hwilket ock wal lyckades, which also succeeded well. The meaning is probably 
that the two servants were cured of their ailments and their recklessness. 
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April 16, I was in the city of New Castle, where I found 
that they had a number of small Indian images for sale in a 
store. ‘These are made by strange Indians™ of which our 
English merchant had bought a quantity which they later 
sell!™ to the Indians of Pennsylvania in exchange for deer 
skins. The material of which they are made is the same as 
that of which the wampum stones, or Indian money, are made, 
which I never as yet have been able to find out what it is, either 
from Christians or heathens. It seems indeed as though it 
were of white marble, but it agrees perhaps more with oyster 
shell or some other shell-fish covering. These holy things of 
the Indians™ bear the likeness of different animals, birds and 
fishes, as that of squirrels, owls, or bass, etc., and yet they. are 
not larger than the width of three to four fingers in length. 
They are, however, very coarsely and unskillfully made. These 
things our Indians are very much desirous of and pay dearly 
for them, and then [they] let them hang on their breasts on 
a necklace of glass beads, which they wear around their neck. 


Sept. 8, my oldest son [who] was two years old [was] 
very ill with worms when an honest Indian woman, called 
Chicalicka Nanni Kettelev, the sister of King Shikaans, under- 
took to cure him with a kind of grass roots, which she brought 
from the woods close to the parsonage, telling beforehand of 
all the effécts the medicine would have, especially vomiting, 
sleeping, etc. But it is to be observed that she did not allow 
anyone from my household to follow her to the woods, so that 
no one would recognize the grass. She came home with the 
roots which in all respects were like the worms she drove out 
and immediately she took two gray stones between which she 
rubbed the roots, which she later placed in a glass of spring 
water and gave the child to drink. After a short time the 


102. framande Willar, “‘strange’’ or ‘‘foreign’” Indians. (Wille, pl. willar vilde, 


vildar, ‘‘savage’’, ‘‘savages’’) was the name used by the Swedes for Indians in 17th 
and 18th centuries. 


103. some the sedan, ‘‘which they later’. It is probable that Hesselius in his original 
manuscript wrote som han sedan, ‘‘which he (the merchant) later’, etc. 


104. Thease wilske Heligdomar. Heligdomar, Helgedomar, really means ‘sanctuary’, 


“shrine”, hence the sanctuaries of the Indians, but Hesselius undoubtedly means ‘‘these 
sacred images of the Indians’. 
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medicine produced such a strong effect that the worms were 
carried off by vomiting, but left little or no hope for the life 
of the boy, because thereupon followed a fainting, whereupon 
the Indian woman immediately had water on hand [mixed 
with] another root, which she poured into the mouth of the 
child and made it within a few minutes lively and brisk again, 
so that after four days it was completely restored to health. 


Anno 1717 


Oct. 17, I was told of an unusual occurrence in two old 
large white oak trees, about half a Swedish mile from my 
dwelling, under which trees it was said to have rained some 
days when nevertheless the heaven was clear and besides in 
the whole extensive woods nearby not a drop of water was 
seen falling from any tree. The report about this so-called 
miracle had indeed before circled around [here], so that many 
both of the better classes and simple people™ had taken the 
trouble to look at it, but on account of their gullibility in the 
case of miracles, none had even thought of a natural cause. 
I for my part have always contended that it is improper for 
a pastor to call for signs and miracles, as long as the Great 
Creator allows the course of nature to remain under its laws, 
in as much as we have a more secure prophetic word, 2 Pet. 
I-19, for oneself to rely upon and also to help others with from 
being led astray through a powerful heresy..% 2 Thess. 2. At 
the request of others I undertook especially on the aforenamed 
day this little journey and arrived at the mentioned trees about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. My observation was this: The 
two oaks were white oaks many of whose leaves had not fallen 
down yet, although many [were] pale but some still green, 
which made these trees prettier than many which for the most 
part had lost their leaves. The shape of the leaf is here adjoin- 
ed. [drawing omitted by copyist] The two oaks stood about 
the distance of two gun shots from one another close by the 
great highway which runs to Philadelphia. The air was clear, 
the weather was quiet and the sunshine [was] free from all 


105. fornamare ock ringare personer, ‘‘aristocratic and more humble persons’. 


106. willfarelse, ‘error’, ‘mistake’. As a religious term it means “heresy’’. 
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clouds” and [even] the smallest patch of clouds. In truth 
a dense and fine rain was found falling from the trees, yet 
more from the one than [from] the other. The ground and 
the fallen leaves under the trees were completely wet but no 
where else. On the hat and on the clothes a spot was seen after 
each drop. After I had collected some [water] in my hand I 
tasted it, but could find no difference either in color or taste 
from other common water. Thereupon I rode around in the 
woods for at least half an hour’ and looked under all large 
oaks which grew there in abundance, but found no sign of rain 
anywhere else than under the aforementioned white oaks. 
While I was away several traveling persons™ had congregated 
at the one oak where the most rain fell. Among others was a 
young and well dressed Englishman, who let himself be per- 
suaded to climb up into the tree. He had great trouble before 
he could reach any limb, as the oak was thick and smooth 
down at the base,”° but later he got up fast enough and indeed 
he felt the rain until he got over the highest branches and twigs, 
and then let us all know that not a single drop of water had 
come from above, because everything was dry up there. While 
he was up among the leaves we asked him to send down some 
small twigs, so that [we could] examine them more closely, 
but [we] then found them no different from other [branches]. 
I, who previously always wanted to make it my motto: Nihil 
admirart, now had to ride home in astonishment, mostly disap- 
pointed over the fact that there was no one who even tried to 
find out the natural cause of this rain. The weakness of my 
wonder™ lasted as long as the rain which continued four or 
five days longer, until the climate changed. Within that time 
I asked one of my neighbors to climb up on a ladder to the 
thickest limbs (for I myself did not dare to climb) and care- 
fully tell me what he might observe on the chippy and flaky 


107. Solskienet rent ifran, “sunshine [was] clear of”. 


108. MHesselius usually traveled on horseback, the common mode of traveling in those 
days when roads were bad, or nonexistent. 


109. atsillige resande personer, “several traveling (itinerant) persons’’, 


110. mnedan Wid roten, ‘“‘down at the root’. 


111. Min forundrans svaghet, ‘the weakness of my surprise (wonder, marvel, etc.)’’ 
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bark, which this kind of tree has."?_ He comes back again after 
three days with the report that the rain still continued and 
that on close examination he found millions of small worms in 
the bark cracks, which hardly could be seen with the naked 
eye, yet could clearly be seen waving their pointed tails and 
giving off this water. Now indeed the first scruple™ was re- 
moved [and it was found] that it was a natural fluid which 
came from live insects, but why they should especially be found 
on these two trees when indeed no such thing had taken 
place™ in the thousands of similar oaks with similar bark, ex- 
cept in a little black oak, which was said the year before to 
have rained at the same time, which I myself did not see,—that 
indeed is the thing which might be solved [by the learned] 
through consideration of hundreds of converging circumstan- 
ces," but not by me.”® I will mention one test which I tried 
some time thereafter in my own woods with a white oak, 
which I thought to be most like the aforementioned [trees] in 
size and shape. As the old oaks in America are softer [in tex- 
ture] than those that grow in Sweden, I decided, for the fun of 
it, to cut down my large and thick white oak. When I was 
about to reach the center of the tree, I get to hear with each cut 
of the ax a murmur and hissing inside the tree, as of some air, 
which wished to work itself out. Thereupon I cut two or three 
times somewhat more strongly, so that the ax got stuck in the 
oak, where a continuous murmur was heard. As soon as I got 
the ax out of the hole, a brownish water squirted out of it with 
such force that I became wet all over, as if one had tapped a 
barrel of water over me. I tasted this water and found it so 
a pa den flisiga och flagota barcken, ‘“‘on the chippy (laminated, beaded) and flaky 
bark’”’. 


113. fornamsta scruple (L. scrupulum), Hesselius again uses an English word that 
fits the meaning. The Swedish word that comes nearest to this meaning is betanklighet. 


114. ingen sadan handelse ar skiedt, ‘‘no such occurrence has happened”. 


115. som genom 100 de tillseammans motande circumstantier kan losas, which through 
the meeting (combining) of hundreds of circumstances, etc. 


116. On the streets of Wilmington a similar “‘rain’’ from a clear sky may be observed 
almost every autumn, especially where concrete pavements are overhung by sycamore 
(Platanus) trees, on the scaly bark of which the aphis, Drepanosiphum platanoides 
(Schrank) assembles in crowded colonies and showers down honey-dew on all beneath. 
Hesselius’s observations were based upon a different though related species of similar 
habits. F.M. J. 
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sour, yet clean tasting, as the best wine vinegar. The running 
[of the water] continued for quite a while and when the tree 
was down I, for the first time, observed that its small twigs as 
well as the larger ones were as porous as a bamboo cane, the 
bark flaky, damp and sourish. If something can be concluded 
from this observation, it is a job for the learned. 


Oct. 26, I observed at my dwelling that a Walnut shoot had 
grown up from the roots within seven months to the height of 
seven and one half feet. This kind of tree is called a black 
walnut tree and grows in our woods, where there is fertile 
ground in abundance. It is a splendid timber on account of its 
durability from which are sawed beautiful boards, useful and 
decorative for many inside trimmings in a house. The pulpit 
with some benches™ and the railing before the altar in Chris- 
tina church are made entirely of walnut. The fruit from these 
trees is not quite as pleasant for eating as the European wal- 
nuts, as they [the American walnut] are somewhat rancid and 
more oily. 


Anno 1718 


May 27, I ate Indian cherries“* that were ripe.’ 
Although I have every summer before eaten this fruit in Penn- 
sylvania, it has never before ripened so early as this year. The 
tree upon which this fruit grows is called [the] Indian cherry 
tree, undoubtedly because this tree is said not to be found out- 
side of West India. [It] is a tree’ which usually grows by 
rivulets, close to meadows and clearings. Seldom a tree is 
found with a straight stem, but leaning and crooked. It is also 
of no particular size, but mostly within seven to eight fathoms 
tall. The bark is light gray and smooth, almost as on a young 

117. med nagra banckar, ‘‘with some (a few) benches”. This would indicate that not 
all of the pews in the Old Swedes Church in Wilmington were at that time of walnut. 
118. “Indian cherries’: the Shad Bush or Service Berry, genus Amelanchier Medic., 
of which we have several closely-related species. The gradual ripening of the fruit is 
characteristic and accurately described. F.M.J. 


119. at jag vilska Kiarsbar. 


120. ar ett skogstra, ‘‘{it] is a tree of the woods’. Hesselius probably means that the 
tree is uncultivated, a tree found in the woods. 


121. wid Watturanijlar, inwid slatter och roijningar. 
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aspen tree. The berries are in all respects like our Swedish 
lingon berries,” have no stones but only some small seeds, but 
taste exceedingly delicious. One characteristic [that] these ber- 
ries have above others is especially that they ripen slowly [and] 
gradually, certain clusters after one another within twenty- 
four hours, the entire month of June, so that anyone wishing to 
eat these berries ripe must get up earlier than the birds. For 
as soon as it gets on into the day, the birds have snatched away 
every ripe berry and left only the stems until the next morning, 
when again another cluster is ripe, red and juicy which the day 
before were white and hard. 


Anno 1719 


Jan. 19, was the sharpest winter cold in Pennsylvania, since 
I came to the country. This strong cold and frost which now ex- 
isted I can liken and compare with the strongest which is ever 
experienced in Sweden, with the exception of those circum- 
stances; rime frost [hoar frost] and other frost in Sweden has 
its points, thorns and spiculas, which are clearly seen on the 
bushes in our pastures and woods, when it is bitter cold, indeed 
on the window panes and other new ice [surfaces.] But on 
the other hand, however shaggy our American bushes may 
seem from the frost, one does not see any points, but small 
round pieces and thin as fish scales, yes indeed [not] even the 
snow has its six cornered particles, but falls in long small flakes 
like drops.~ From this I conclude that both the air and the 
gases from the earth and the very water consist of “fatter” or 
more oily particles than the northern lands. But in the feeling 
of the cold which seems to be as strong™ [here as in Sweden] 
there is no other difference than a strong smarting, as over 
against a penetrating stinging. The former attacks more the 
superficial parts of the body; the latter goes deeper into the 
body and is not so quickly expelled by a warm fire. But in 
America one may quickly be warm and quickly cold again. 
The experience with all kinds of plants, also verify this, which 


122. lingon, “lingon-berry”, red whortleberry. 
123. likasom drappewijs, ‘‘just as in the manner of drops’, or one by one. 


124. som tyckes wara sa starck, ‘‘which seems to be so strong”. 
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could not possibly stand one single frosty night of a kind that 
exists in Sweden, for what can be more delicate than spinach 
or nard, jasmine, peach trees and clingstones and innumerable 
others, nevertheless, they stand the cold under the bare heavens 
in the strongest winter. This only have I observed in the case 
of the peach tree, that when some ice covering glazes the trees 
in February, then there will be no fruit unless one pounds the 
ice loose from the covered branches; for if that ice is allowed to 
sit too long the cold will penetrate too far into the delicate 
flowering stems, although the tree itself [is] unharmed. But 
the snow is the best covering in that country, which conserves 
the plants of the smaller kind. In Sweden the farmer is happy 
when it is well frozen around the rye shoots before snow comes, 
but quite the opposite in Pennsylvania. If it should freeze 
around the rye-root before snow comes, there will be no grain 
whatever. But if snow falls on the loose or wet ground first 
and that freezes later then there is hope for the best harvest. 
There also seems to be something queer about the water. The 
great river Delaware, and all the creeks that flow into it where 
ebb and flood continuously run to the depth and height of 
seven feet in every period of six hours, day and night, may 
form during a strong winter night ice so thick that it will carry 
a man to go over it the day after. On this I once made an ad- 
venturous experiment, December 18, 1713, in such a manner. 
I had two days before preached in a little congregation called 
St. George which was situated on the other side of the river 
Christina about 20 English miles away. When I now returned 
to my usual ferry place with the idea of being brought across 
with my horse and now had my home in sight, it was impossible 
to get over the water in any manner, because it was all covered 
with ice and [it] was too strong for the barge to cut through 
but too weak for me to walk over [it]. Therefore, I resolved 
to ride further up the river to a place where I knew no ice had 
formed as yet. There I leave my horse and in the evening a 
canoe with a man to ferry me across. Then the ebb was the 
lowest and the river the narrowest, but when I come halfways 
on the water for the distance of a couple stone’s throw from the 
land, I found ice both before and behind us that we with the 
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greatest difficulty and labor had to work ourselves back again 
to where we came from, where a few minutes earlier the clear 
stream was flowing by. Because it was such a strong frost the 
man assured me that I, the following day, could walk over the 
ice. I, therefore, resigned myself to rest in his house over 
night. In the morning it was also low water in the river again, 
yet with a young flood. The ice was strong, the man goes be- 
fore me and strikes before himself with a stick without observ- 
ing any cracking, but just as I was in the middle of the river 
my companion deserts me and hurries back, fearing that the 
river would rise so high that he would not be able to reach land 
on account of the water. I had the same danger on my side, 
whither I desired to go. But to my fortune there lived [there] 
a merciful Quaker who observed my danger and sent out all 
his man-servants and slaves with boards which they laid from 
land on the ice and thus helped me unharmed on land. I desire 
to include this account to show how the “fat” of the water, if I 
may call it so, the condensation of the air, effluvia bitumtinosa, 
which through a clear northwest wind is not so easily rarified, 
all contribute together to make the American ice tougher and 
stronger than that of the northern lands, where the continuation 
of the cold alone makes the pointed and glazy ice so thick and 
strong.- As far as springs, wells and mineral water are con- 
cerned my reader undoubtedly understands that I do not in- 
clude them under the same observation in the case of cold and 
frost, ice and snow in the entire district, for in particular in- 
stances there are found unbelievable variations, which the 
scholars might amuse themselves with, if they had their habita- 
tion in this district.” 


Anno 1720 

Jan. 14, the winter broke up in a hurry which last week 
was the sharpest that anyone can remember. In this connection 
I shall present observations on the sudden changes in the 
weather in this place, as well as the short duration of a certain 
kind of weather, heat or cold. No barometer is needed in Penn- 
sylvania, for it would be of no service, on account of the un- 


125. om the man hade sitt hemwist ther pa orten. This has undoubtedly been cor- 
rupted by the copyist. 
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steadiness of the weather, which I with joy and a smile ob- 
served at a Quaker’s in the case of such a weather glass which 
was a little more elaborate than others.’* A thermometer has 
also here no more meaning than what we ourselves feel in the 
skin-of the body, for that is the surest mark of the weather, that 
if it rains or snows in three days it will surely clear up on the 
fourth day with a northwest wind, it may be winter or summer. 
Also if an oppressive southeast [wind] should terminate in a 
warm rain shower with thunder and lightning, then the air 
within the time of an hour will be so cold that hardly any 
clothes will warm [one]. Nevertheless I must admit that 
some years we have a long drawn out drought especially in the 
month of May, but it is also infallible that we must have 
some rain [during this time] however little it may be. This I 
have found to be so after long experience. The reason I sup- 
pose to be that the porous ground which, so to say, throwing off 
more from itself [than is necessary, while] gradually shooting 
forth its innumerable plants and fruits, it throws off so many 
kinds of effluvia salinos, nitrosa and sulphurea that they must 
necessarily be dissolved™ through the heat of the sun, ignited 
and given back to the ground again as rain and hail with in- 
terest, everything according to what the change in the weather 
demands.” For that reason it is remarkable to observe how 
every evening in May and June, yes further on in the year, 
when the sun has set, the whole horizon stands [as if] on fire 
with lightning, although there is not a single speck of cloud on 
the heavens, nor is any thunder heard. But if some cloud 
should arise with a strong south or eastern wind, then there will 
be another lightning from it and then thunder will come, what- 
ever time of night or day it may be. From all this one may well 
find what difficult conditions for the health the human body, 
especially that of a stranger, must experience in this country 
before it becomes, so to say, naturalized with the climate. But 


126. som war litet curiewsare an andra, ‘‘which was a little more curious than others”. 


127. resolveras, be resolved. upplosas would probably be the correct Swedish word 
here meaning ‘“‘to be dissolved’. 


128. This sentence is complicated and has probably been corrupted by the copyist. 
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it is in general™ to be observed both by natives and strangers, 
that no one must, without risking his life and health, sit on the 
ground or sit on the green grass or go to sleep there, especially 
when the dew falls, it may be as warm or oppressively hot as it 
may, for thereupon follows [if one does this] a feeling of cold 
which develops either into a bad fever or influenza and then 
one is in for it.“ Otherwise it is usually pleurisy which puts 
an end to the people in Pennsylvania, except when the blood 
disease rages. 


Anno 1721 


Aug. 23, I was in Philadelphia and observed the solem- 
nity of a meeting between two Indian kings with the English 
governor, Sir. William Keit[h], Baronet. The king of the 
Pennsylvania Indians was called Chicokenickan, but the name 
of the other king who ruled over the Senicko™ nation I did not 
get to know. Both had an elegant and haughty appearance, 
serious behavior, yet at the same time [they] had mild and 
gentle eyes, especially the former, [who] on account of his age 
and good behavior had won both respect and love among the 
English. They had no other following™ than a large num- 
ber of their best shots and hunters. They all, with their 
striped and painted faces, formed a curious parade, when 
they marched up to the governor one after the other, not 
two abreast. King Chicokenickan went in front bare 
headed, as they all go, having only in their lock of hair a large, 
red silk ribbon, which hung out over the back. Their bodies 
were covered only by a fine blue and four-cornered cloth 
quilt. On his legs he had his red-winged leggings and mocca- 
sins on his feet. Some time later’ came the queen marching 
with her Indian women one after another, but she was dis- 
tinguished from the others only by a black quilt which she 


129. Eljest ar igenom, “otherwise [it] is through’, etc. Hesselius probably wrote 
Eljest ar + gemen. 


130. ock da ar det bestalt, and then it is bespoken, freely, then one is in for it. 
131. Senicko nation. See Johnson. Swedish Settlements, I. 187 ff. 
132. ingen annan Hof-stat, ‘‘no other royal household”, (or following). 


133. En stund thereafter, a while later. 
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carried over one shoulder. She was otherwise somewhat 
whiter in the face as far as her complexion was concerned; per- 
haps the black cloth set her off like that. She was a small, neat 
and well shaped person, but looked almost too innocent to be 
queen among so many brazen Indian women of crafty eyes. 
The king of the Senickas with his people did not make such a 
good impression as the former, although they were almost 
similarly clad, but different in face and stature. These appear 
more barbarous, but have a soft language™ which is quite dif- 
ferent from [that of] the other nations, which also differ 
from one another in language and dialect. Among all the 
decorations I have ever seen in the case of Indians of the Five 
Nations no one is more absurd than the nose display of the 
Senickas. Through both their nostrils they have made a hole 
through which they thrust a little brass wire, like a ring, from 
which they hang a flat, three-cornered wampum stone, which 
is as wide as two fingers at the lower part, which constantly 
dangles right before the mouth and lips, so that they cannot 
comfortably eat or drink, unless they lift up the stone with one 
hand, or take it entirely out of the ring. The entire and only 
business of these Indians was to renew their old compact with 
the English nation and {to be assured] that their trade with 
pelts might not be hindered through any lack of the import of 
European goods. Therefore Governor Keith, on behalf of the 
English Crown, treated them to a very magnificent dinner 
and then publicly, through a well composed and persuasive 
oration, affirmed the honesty of himself and of the whole prov- 
ince towards their loyal and faithful neighbors of the Five 
Indian Nations. Hereupon several presents were given by 
both sides and besides many loads of powder and lead, as well 
as some barrels of rum and cider, were sent off to Canistova?*® 
for the treatment and assurance of friendship of the Indians 
who remained at home. The English have great reason for 


134, ett bewekeligt tungomal, ‘‘a touching (affecting, persuasive) language’. 
135. slingrar sig, wind, twist, wriggle. 


136, Canistova, Conestoga, Pennsylvania; name of an Indian village and tribe of 
Iroquoian stock, meaning ‘‘people of the immersed poles’. The tribe was often ealled 
the Susquehannas. They were exterminated as a tribe in 1763. 
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thus caressing” the Indians, because the Five Nations are 
strong and have an emperor who can command them with their 
kings, who are his tributaries, to disturb the English in many 
ways, if these did not know how to keep them in good humor 
by a wise statesmanship. For although the English can collect 
a large army against the Indians in case they could not 
agree, nevertheless the Indians have this advantage, that, as 
they never carry on war in the open except against their own 
enemies, the other Indians, they neverthelss could in the man- 
ner of Cossacks and by stealth inflict upon the English more 
harm through murdering in the woods than these through any 
undertaking could ward off their devastation. 


Sept. 14, I had an unusually lucky fishing of Dickhop- 
par, orrhassor; bass and eels, near my place in the Christina 
River, with hook and line. I shall describe these four kinds 
of fishina few words. Dickhoppar isa kind of skin-fish, large 
as burbots in Sweden (for in America I have never seen a bur- 
bot) and [they] have big heads and broad mouths, however 
without teeth. The English call them catfish, because they 
have on both sides of the mouth, just as a cat has, long whiskers 
or long hairs, although [those] of the fish are pliable and 
soft. On each side of the head they have a sharp long point, 
hard as bone and sharp as the quill of a porcupine. In like 
manner it also has two such points on each side below the belly. 
If one is not careful when the fish sprawls about, one may 
quickly get a dangerous sting upon which a swelling follows, 
just as after the bite of a snake, if one does not immediately 
cure it with the fat of the fish itself, which when it is smeared 
upon the injured part takes away both the smarting and the 
swelling. Orrhass is a fish of the same kind and species as the 
former except in color both as to skin and meat. The Dick- 
hopp has ash colored skin and white meat, but the Orrhass has 
light brown skin and yellow meat, both being delicious fish 
toeat. Bass are here white as silver and taste many times better 


137. saledes caressera, “‘thus caress”. 
138. 4 fall the intet skulle komma ofwerens, ‘‘in case they should not come to agree’. 


189. Dickhoppar, corrupted from the Duteh meaning “thick head”. orrhass, probably 
a@ corrupted Indian name for the fish. 
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than Swedish bass, which are hard and lean, however of the 
latter kind there are not found very many [here]. ‘There is 
an unbelievable number of eels in our rivers which are in every 
manner like the Swedish eels except in size. The medium kind 
is the best, but the large ones one throws away as undesirable. 
The smaller kind is usually baked as a pie and then they are 
best to eat. 


Sept. 20, it came to pass that I, for the first time, got to see 
the creature which I many hundred times had [desired] but 
not until now had come to meet, namely the singing frog, which 
always in the late summer is heard in the woods by the thou- 
sands, croaking up in the trees at night time. They are in 
shape like other frogs but not larger than a black beetle. 
[They] have the same color as the bark of the tree upon which 
they sit. If [they] are found on a peach tree they are like its 
bark and if they are found on a walnut tree they are like its 
bark and so on.” It is therefore very seldom that one gets to 
see them, because they sit so close and so flat against the bark, 
as if they were part of it and make no protuberance.“ 


Oct. 27, I [made a] journey to the Vice-Bishop on the 
western shore of Maryland, Mr. Henderson, in whose congre- 
gation my brother, Mr. Gustav Hesselius, owns a fine planta- 
tion. Here I got to know from these good men that there is no 
more healthy place in all America than this district which is 
located in Ann Arundel, or more properly Prince George 
County between the branches of the Potuxen River.“* Mr. 
Henderson proved this from his church book, that, although 


140. Something was omitted here from the original by the copyist. It probably means 
that the Swedish kind of bass was found here but not in great numbers. 


141. Of the four species of fish here mentioned by Hesselius, the identity of three 
seems unmistakable, thus: The White Cat Fish, Ameiurus catus (Linn.); The Yellow 
Cat Fish, Ameiwrus nebulosus (Le Sueur); The American Eel, Anguilla chrisypa Rafine- 
sque. The silvery-white fish may have been any one of several species answering to 
this general description. F. M. J. 


142. “Singing frog’’: the Common Tree Frog, Hyla versicolor versicolor LeConte. Its 
changes of color are limited in range, and they do not occur rapidly as it moves from 
place to place. F.M. J. 


143. ock giora ingen, protuberance. 


144. Ann Arandel ... pa Rivieren Potuaen. Ann Arundel, on [the] River Patuxent. 
See Map of Fry and Jefferson, 1751. 
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there are two populous parishes or church hundreds [here], 
nevertheless for ten years no one has died in either of the con- 
gregations except a highway robber who had been hanged and 
buried in the church yard. As far as the comfort of the place 
is concerned I could find no greater splendor here than else- 
where in America, but an abundance of Indian pines and fir 
trees grow here, which exhale such a sweet turpentine odor in 
the woods that it is able to refresh a person who wishes to amuse 
himself with promenading. Otherwise the soil is more sandy 
here than elsewhere, but it is, however, as the English call it, so 
kind, that it produces the richest tobacco and corn in the whole 
of Maryland. Besides the ground is full of various colors, 
which serve the art of painting and which otherwise would 
have to be imported from England at great cost. An unbeliev- 
able abundance of the Chinquapins or small chestnut bushes 
grow here, which with their bare and entwined wide roots 
cover the ground for large areas that one could, for the fun of 
it, be able to promenade a whole mile and not touch the 
ground. From these small chestnuts, which are as large as 
hazel nuts, pigs have their most abundant and best food. 
Therefore, a farmer may keep a few hundred of these crea- 
tures without troubling himself about their feeding. Nor must 
I neglect to mention the water in this place, for besides several 
fresh and milk-sweet springs found here, the river Potuxen 
has in this district the cleanest and freshest stream, so that for 
many miles it does not get to mix itself with the salt water in the 
bay. This is said to contribute greatly to the healthiness of the 
place. Wherefore, the governor in Annapolis, as soon as he 
finds himself indisposed from the oppressive air at the seaside, 
immediately goes up to the Potuxen and within a few days 
becomes well again. That is a cheap cure. 


Anno 1722 

Feb. 23, was heard for the first time this year the little bird 
V ivi or Siri, as one calls [it], which of all birds gives the first 
sign of the coming of spring. It is as small as a siskin, grayish 
in color, always looks as if it had been dipped in water, usually 


145. Det ar en artig eur, that is a good (splendid) cure. Perhaps Hesselius means 
cheap, not expensive cure? 
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sits alone on a roof or on a chimney and begins its song in the 
morning which is nothing but a clear expression of these 
words: Wet I? Wet I? Wet I? wij wet. 


July 26, I saw the burial of the Indian [named] Tillis 
with all the ceremonies that the Indians use. The lamentation 
of the Indian women is very curious and a constant singing: 
vae vae Nishana, vae Nishana, that is Oh! Oh! My child. Dur- 
ing this lamentation they shake their heads and close their fin- 
gers hard in their hands and again take to their bottles and 
drinking rum and cider until they become quite drunk, con- 
stantly crying their vae Nishana. When one of our Swedes 
asked them how they could drink in such great sorrow, the 
Indian woman answered in her language: How could we cry if 
we got nothing to drink? A good Indian reason.“ 


The dead one was not laid into the grave until the widow, 
who was blackened in the face with soot together with three 
other Indians, had run and jumped twice over the corpse, and 
thereupon they ran a little while by themselves in the woods 
and plucked a [few strands of] grass. Then they came back 
to the grave again and then the dead person was laid down [in 
it] without a coffin and covered with straw without earth. 
The face was turned toward the west, for he must, they say, 
follow the sun when he arises. The grave was covered with 
boards and a heap of earth was thrown over it, around which 
a fence was placed. After the burial the [pall] bearers went 
aside and distributed among themselves the property of the 
dead person, which consisted of a few fathoms of wampum, a 
gun, an ax, a mirror and tobacco utensils. 


146. Wet I? etc. ‘Do you know’? etc. Wij wet, ‘“we know’. 


146a. Local ornithologists now agree that ‘Vivi, Siri’, must have been the Phoebe, 
Sayornis phoebe (Latham). Time of arrival, size, coloration, habit of sitting in an 
exposed place about buildings; its song; and finally, the similarity of its name, siri, to 
pewe, recorded by Benjamin Smith Barton, 1799, as the ‘‘provincial” designation of 
this bird, which by Forbush has been called the Barn or Bridge Pewee, all contribute 
conclusively to this. identification. F. M. J. 


147. god wilsk raison. 
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Anno 1723 

Mar. 26, I shot a muskrat, or by the Swedes called Des- 
mansratta,** swimming in Christina River. This animal lives 
in swamps on the river bank, where it, just as the beaver, has 
its holes and entrance below. It lives mostly on mussels and 
roots and sits usually at lowest water on the clay and has its 
meal on a large heap of oysters-and clams. While the ebb is 
on, it collects its shell fish from the bottom of the river and 
carries them ashore and eats them in leisure moments. It is as 
large as a cat of the largest kind but much thicker. [It] has 
the same color as the otter but [it has] much longer hair.“ 
To shoot these Desman rats is among the most enjoyable hunts 
in America, for as soon as they observe any human being com- 
ing rowing they all jump into the river and they give indica- 
tions at the surface of the water, where they crawl on the bot- 
tom, through the bubbles that arise. And as they cannot re- 
main long under water, they are compelled to come up again 
for air, and then a shot is made. As soon as such a one is shot, 
one must immediately cut out the two vasculae, which contain 
the strong Desman fat so that the skin may not retain too great 
a part of the smell which would not be pleasant to everyone and 
tend to destroy the usefulness which it might perform, in the 
case of all kinds of lining.™ 


May 31, we finished cutting the barley, which never be- 
fore has happened so early in the year in the memory of man. 


Several particular observations about one thing or an- 
other, which might occur to me I have not desired to write 
down for this year on the special days [on which they hap- 
pened], because through a long custom it has become so well 
known to me that I do not consider it worth while to put [it] 
on paper, also because my domestic affairs and my thoughts 
about my homeward journey to Sweden, for which I, last year, 

148. Desmansratta,’‘“‘desman rat’. Desman, probably from the Swedish, is not a 


muskrat proper. The northern European (Russian, Swedish) desman (Desmana 
moshata) is an aquatic insectiverous mammal. 

149. From locality and size, the subspecies, Ondatra zibethica macrodon Merriam, is 
the form Hesselius found in the Christina river. He accurately describes the habits 
of the Muskrat, though strangely he makes no mention of its house-building attain- 
ments, now @ conspicuous feature on our embanked tidal marshes, which in his day 
may not have been so extensively available. F.M.J. 


150. The sentence has probably been corrupted by the copyist. 
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November 11, 1722, obtained a legal recall from my father- 
land, did not allow me to complete the description I had begun 
concerning the entire situation in America, the religious, polit- 
ical and economic condition of both the Christians and the 
heathen. But I especially regret that my collections of nat- 
ural history were, together with all my books, clothes and a lot 
of rare things destroyed by the overswelling waves of the sea 
and the terrible storms I experienced between October 18 and 
November 29, when I with my family landed in London. And 
that such a lack™ is felt more bitterly and more thoroughly 
when the memory is not sufficient to reanimate all the fresh 
and lively ideas one formerly had and such a sweet nutriment 
of the mind becomes so to say coagulated by the northern 
cold,’ thus it is best for me to think with moderation upon the 
past and with a Christian resignation and a thankfulness to 
God and my gracious sovereign for the place I have now been 
put in and only rejoice over each and every soul [whom] I 
here may win for the kingdom of God. If within the churches 
of my own fatherland there should not appear to me to be a 
harvest for the highest husbandry of souls in proportion to that 
of the young Christiandom in America, [I should not be dis- 
couraged]. Yes, if the establishment of my personal worldly 
prosperity should be for a considerable time postponed [I 
should not complain], for I am indeed a native Swede who 
never should be so unthankful to God who here has given me 
life and [from] here has called me away and again sent me 
home with life that I now in older years would with unsatisfied 
mind long any more for some earthly paradise; but rather I 
should with joy thank my God for the grace which many a one 
may envy me, that I should have been considered worthy to 
spend my best years on that place and in that country of the 
world where never there would be any reason to regret a single 


step I walked in the business of the Lord.** To him alone he 
Honor! 


151. saknad, a feeling, indicating sorrow of the absence or something missing. The 
translator can think of no single English word that expresses the exact meaning. 


152. forstelna, ‘‘grow stiff’? with the northern cold. 


153. This is a long and illogical sentence in the original of which it is difficult to 
make good sense in English. 


The Richardson Genealogy 
Compiled by Anna Hodgson 


EDITED BY HERBERT H. FINCH 


here, is of unusual interest to Delawareans for two rea- 

sons. Although few who bear the Richardson name 
live in this area today, the family was both numerous and in- 
fluential in Delaware in Colonial times. The modern suburb 
of Richardson Park, as the name testifies, was built on Rich- 
ardson lands and at one time the landscape was dotted with 
many Richardson mansions set in the midst of broad estates. 
Moreover, as the pages following will show, the Richardsons 
are linked by marriage with many of the leading families of 
this area. The genealogy is liberally sprinkled with such 
familiar Delaware names as Bayard, Bancroft, Shipley, Tat- 
nall, Warner, Gawthrop, Bringhurst, Pusey, Mendinhall— 
and many more. 


Ts genealogy of the Richardson family, published 


The family is closely connected with the history of Dela- 
ware in its early years. The comparatively large-scale milling 
interests, the private wharves, and the overseas trade of their 
own fleet make John Richardson (1) and his descendants 
prominent figures in Colonial commerce. 


Beginning with John Richardson (1) and his son John (2), 
who were in the Colonial Assembly,* the Richardsons were also 
active in political affairs. Jane Richardson (16) was the wife 
of the first Governor, or President, of Delaware after the 
Declaration of Independence. Samuel Harrison Smith (62) 
was a leading Jeffersonian and from 1800 to 1810 was pub- 
lisher of the great semi-official party newspaper, National In- 
telligencer and Washington Advertiser.” . Others of the family 


4 
a. Richard Richardson, The Genealogy of the Richardson Family of the State of Dela- 
ware (Privately published, Philadelphia, 1878), pp. 11, 17. 


b. “Smith, Samuel Harrison’, Dictionary of American Biography. 
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intermarried with the Latimers (See 30) and Bayards (See 8 
and 62). 


Prominent in clerical circles was John Rodgers, who 
married Elizabeth Bayard (31). He took a leading part in 
the religious revival known as the Whitefield Awakening, was 
an active patriotic minister during the American Revolution, 
was known in Delaware as pastor of St. George’s Church from 
1749 to 1765, and was Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church from 1789 to 1790.° Sarah Rodgers 
(s9) married William McKay Tennent, grandson of the 
founder of the famous Log College that became Princeton 
College, who in his own right was Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1799.° - 


Outstanding among local scientists of her own day was 
Hannah W. Richardson (83), whose position was Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Ladies Botanical Society of Wilmington, 
Delaware.* Seth Pancoast (123), a Philadelphian best 
known for women’s medical education and metaphysics,* was 
well-known in Delaware in the 1880’s for his large-scale expe- 
ditions to locate the treasure-ship “De Braak,” just offshore at 
Lewes. 


The earlier published account of the Richardson Family 
is limited to a privately published work by Richard Richard- 
son (78), which is now almost rare. The basis of the follow- 
ing genealogy, edited without attempt at modern continuation, 
was the work of Anna Hodgson (146), which was hitherto 
only in manuscript form. The following genealogical outline, 
which is a correlation of the above two works along with minor 


c. “Rodgers, John”, Frank R. Symmes, ‘‘Genealogical Notes on the Family of Rev. 
William Tennent’, The Monmouth Democrat (Freehold, New Jersey), October 14, 1926. 


Also, William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (Robert Carter and Brothers, 
New York, 1858). 


d. Frank R. Symmes, ‘Genealogical Notes on the Family of Rev. William Tennent’, 
The Monmouth Democrat (Freehold, New Jersey), October 14, 1926. 


“Tennent, William McKay’, William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit 
(Robert Carter and Brothers, New York, 1858). 


e. From a conversation with Dr. Frank Morton Jones of Wilmington, Delaware. 


f. See ““Pancoast, Seth”, Dictionary of American Biography. 
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sources, makes generally available for the first time a single, 
coordinated account. As can be seen below, both Richard 
Richardson and Anna Hodgson omitted items given by the 
other, but these are here interrelated and indicated. 


The story of the chart of the Wilmington Richardsons is 
itself interesting. Miss Hodgson, from her years of research 
and despite quasi-blindness, compiled several Richardson 
charts for family distribution, three of which are now known 
to be in the Wilmington area. One is in the possession of Mr. 
Horace Tatnall. Another is in the possession of Miss Mar- 
jorie Tatnall, who was of much help in providing back- 
ground material, especially in connection with Miss Hodgson. 
The third copy was given to Laura Pauline Pancoast (197). 
On her death, it became the property of her brother, Henry 
Khunrath Pancoast (199). Through the kindness of his 
widow, Clara (Boggs) Pancoast, it became available to a 
grandson of Ada Byron Pancoast (195), who is the present 
editor. 


1. John Richardson ( -1710) m. Elizabeth 
2. John Richardson m. Ann Ashton 
3. ——————- Richardson m. James Anderson 
4. Richard Richardson m. Anna Robinson 


2. John (John 1) (1679-1775) Richardson m. Ann Ashton 

Anna Hodgson also compiled material on the descendants 
of Robert and Elizabeth Ashton, parents of Ann Ashton. 
This information is being edited and is scheduled for later 
publication. 

5. Elizabeth Richardson (1705-1734) 

6. Joseph Richardson (1706-1770) m. Sarah Morris 

7. Robert Richardson (1708-1761) m. Sarah Shipley 

8. Susanna Richardson (1710-1766) m. Peter Bayard 

9. Sarah Richardson (1712-1772) m. Dr. John Finney 

10. Ann Richardson (1714-1799) m. William Armstrong 

11. Mary Richardson (1715-1798) m. Peter Reeve 

12. Rebecca Richardson (1717-1773) m. Joseph Peters, 2dly Wm. 
Morris 

13. John Richardson (1718-1737) 

14. Richard Richardson (1720-1797) m. Sarah Tatnall 
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15. Hanna Richardson (1721-1787) m. Thomas Gray, 2dly F. 


Johnson. F. Johnson’s first name is given as “Francis” in 
Richard Richardson, The Genealogy of the Richardson Fam- 
ily of the State of Delaware (Privately published, Philadel- 
phia, 1878), p. 37. 

16. Jane Richardson (1727-1805) m. Dr. John McKinly 


Richardson (John 1) m. James Anderson 


17. James Anderson 

18. Mary Anderson : 
Neither of these children of ——————— Richardson (3) is 
given in Richardson, Genealogy. 


Richard Richardson (John 1) m. Anna Robinson 

19. Mary Richardson (1710- ) m. Richard Waters 

20. Eleanor Richardson (1712-1720) 

21. Elizabeth Richardson 

22. Miriam Richardson 

23, Ann Richardson 

24. Richard Richardson 

25. John Richardson 
None of these children of Richard Richardson (4) is given 
in Richardson, Genealogy. 


Joseph Richardson (John 2, John 1) (1706-1770) m. Sarah Morris 
26. Sarah Richardson (1746-1825) m. Nicholas Waln 


Robert Richardson (John 2, John 1) (1708-1761) m. Sarah Shipley 
27. Elizabeth Richardson (1751-1782) m. Charles Wharton 

28. John Richardson (1753-1800) 

29. Mary Richardson (1758-1795) 

30. Ann Richardson (1760-1838) m. Dr. Henry Latimer 


Susanna Richardson (John 2, John 1) (1710-1766) m. Peter Bayard 
31. Elizabeth Bayard (1735-1763) m. John Rodgers 
Elizabeth Bayard is listed in Richardson, Genealogy, pre- 
sumably incorrectly, as the youngest of the family. 
32. Ann Bayard m. William Scott 
33. John R. Bayard (1739-1756) 
34. Susanna Bayard m. Jonathan Smith 


Sarah Richardson (John 2, John 1) (1712-1722) m. Dr. John Finney 
35. John Finney, d.y, 
36. Sarah Finney 
Not given in Richardson, Genealogy. 
37.J50n 
38. Son 
39. Son 


14. Richard Richardson (John 2, John 1) (1720-1797) m. Sarah Tatnall 


40. Joseph Richardson (1767-1833) m. Ann Spackman 
41. John Richardson (1769-1773) 
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42. Elizabeth Richardson (1771-1847) m. Samuel Stroud 
43. Richard Richardson (1774- ) 

44. Ashton Richardson (1776-1852) m. Mary Wood 

45. Ann Richardson (1778-1845) 

46. John Richardson (1783-1859) m. Margaret Paxson 


Sarah eae (Joseph 6, John 2, John 1) (1746-1825) m. Nicholas 
n 


47. Joseph R. Waln (1773-1783) 
48. William Waln (1775-1825) m. Mary Wilcocks 
49. Nicholas Waln (1778-1849) 
50. Mary Waln 
51. Jacob Waln (1785-1847) 
Given as “Jacob S. Waln” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 46. 


Ann Richardson (Robert 7, John 2, John 1) m. Dr. Henry Latimer 
52. Sarah Latimer 

53. John R. Latimer (1793-1865) m. Elizabeth Keppele 

54. Mary R. Latimer 

55. Henry Latimer m. Sarah Ann Baily 

56. James Latimer (1802-1837) 


Elizabeth Bayard (Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) m. John Rodgers 
“Rodgers” is incorrectly spelled “Rogers” in Richardson, 
Genealogy. 

57. Ann Rodgers 

58. Dr. John R. B. Rodgers ( -1833) m. Susanna Kearney 
59. Susanna Rodgers m. Dr. William Tennent 

60. Elizabeth Rodgers 


Ann Bayard (Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) m. William Scott 
61. Martha Scott 


Susanna Bayard (Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) m. Jonathan Smith 
John R. Smith is given as the eldest child in Richardson, 
Genealogy, p. 46. 
62. Samuel Harrison Smith m. Margaret Bayard 
63. Susan Smith 
64. Mary Ann Smith 


Joseph Richardson (Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1767-1833) m. Ann 
Spackman 

65. Jane Richardson (1805-1839) m. Samuel Poole 
Given as Samuel S. Poole in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 47. 

66. Samuel Richardson m. Susan Robinson 

67. Sarah Richardson (1808-1839) 

68. Thomaxine Richardson ( -1893) 

69. Edward T. Richardson m. Hannah Masden 

70. Joseph Richardson 

71. George Richardson m. Sarah Wollaston 


Elizabeth Richardson (Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1771-1847) m. 


Samuel Stroud 
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. Ann Stroud (1795- ) m. Stephen Pancoast 
. Mary Stroud (1797-1821) m. Stephen Bonsall 
. Edward Stroud (1800-1821) 
. Samuel Stroud (1803-1866) m. Mary Jones 
Given as “Mary E. Jones” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 47. 
. Sarah R. Stroud (1806- ) m. Jesse Mendinhall 
. James Stroud m. Hannah Hedges 
Given as “Hannah F. Hedges” in Richardson; Genealogy, 
p. 48. 


44, Ashton Richardson (Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1776-1852) m. 


Mary Wood 


78. Richard Richardson (1808-1882) m. Hannah White 


. Robert W. Richardson m. Elizabeth Hulme 
Given as “Elizabeth R. Hulme” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 48. 

. Elizabeth Richardson m. William Hodgson 

. Mary Richardson m. Thomas Wistar 

. Sarah Richardson m. Joseph Tatnall 

. Hannah W. Richardson ( -1895) 

. Lucy Richardson m. John R. Tatum 

. Ashton Richardson (1830-1883) 


46. John Richardson (Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1783-1859) m. Mar- 


48. 


5D: 


garet Paxson 


. Sarah Richardson m. Edward T. Bellach 
Gian as “Sarah T. Richardson” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 48. 

. Anna Richardson m. Joseph Bringhurst 

. William P. Richardson m. Mary Forst 
Given as “Mary W. Forst” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 49. 

. Elizabeth Richardson m. Joseph C. Turnpenny 

. Mary Richardson m. Charles Warner 

. John Richardson m. Martha Andrews 

. Joseph Richardson m. Sarah Andrews 
Given as “Joseph P. Richardson” and “Sarah R. Andrews” 
in pees Genealogy, p. 49 and “Corrections” respec- 
tively. 


William Waln (Sarah 26, Joseph 6, John 2, John 1) (1775-1825) 


m. Mary Wilcocks 
. John Waln 
. Sarah Waln ( -1887) m. Benjamin Chew Wilcocks 
. Nicholas Waln (1810-1820) 
. Daughter 
. Daughter 
. William Waln 


. Mary Waln ( -1891) m. Dr. Maxwell 


Henry Latimer (Ann 30, Robert 7, John 2, John 1) m. Sarah Ann Baily 


100 
101 


. Elizabeth Latimer (1823-1895) 
. Henry Latimer 


58. 
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102. Anna Latimer (1826-1905) 
103. Joseph Latimer 


i as “Joseph B. Latimer” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


p. 50. 
104. John Latimer 
105. Mary Latimer 


Dr. John R. B. Rodgers (Elizabeth 31, Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) 
( -1833) m. Susanna Kearney 

106. Ravaud Kearney Rodgers (1796-1879) D. D. m. —————— 

107. John Kearney Rodgers (1793- ) m. Mary Nicholson (Ist), 
Emily Hosack (2nd) 

108. Daughter m. ————~— Warren 


Susanna Rodgers (Elizabeth 31, Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) m. Dr. 
illiamTennent 
It is stated in “Corrections” in Richardson, Genealogy that 
William and Susanna Tennent had no children. 


109. Elizabeth Bayard Tennent (1793- ) 


Samuel Harrison Smith (Susanna 34, Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) 
m. Margaret Bayard 
Samuel Harrison Smith was the grandson of Peter Bayard 
and Susanna Richardson (8), and his wife, Margaret Bayard, 
was the granddaughter of James Bayard and Mary Ashton. 
Peter Bayard and James Bayard were brothers, and Susanna 
Richardson and Mary Ashton were first cousins. 

110. Julia Smith 

111. Anna Maria Smith 

112. Jonathon Bayard Harrison Smith (1810-1889) m. Henrietta 
Henley 


Samuel Richardson (Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Susan 
Robinson 

113. Ann §. Richardson m. J. Sellers Bancroft (2nd wife) 

114. Elizabeth Richardson m. J. Sellers Bancroft (1st wife) 
Given as “Elizabeth R. Richardson” in Richardson, Genea- 
logy, p. 50. 

115. Mary Richardson m. Samuel Bancroft 
Given as “Mary A. Richardson” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 50 

116. Jane Richardson m. Jacob Pusey 

117. Lucy Richardson m. Gilbert Cameron 
Given as “Lucy J. Richardson” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
ae he 
Given as “George Gilbert Cameron” in “Corrections” in 
Richardson, Genealogy 

118. Joseph Richardson 


George Richardson (Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, John 1), m. Sarah 
Wollaston 
119. Henry B. Richardson m. Sarah Speakman 
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120. Susan Richardson m. Seymour Thomas 
Husband is not given in Richardson, Genealogy, but her name 
is given as “Susan W. Richardson”, p. 51. 

121. Joseph A. Richardson 


Ann Stroud (Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1795- ) 
m. Stephen Pancoast 

122. Mary Pancoast 
Given as “Mary S. Pancoast” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 51. 

123. Seth Pancoast m. Sarah S. Ogden (1st wife), Susan G. Ogden 
(2nd wife). See correction below. 

124. Elizabeth Pancoast 
Given as “Elizabeth S. Pancoast” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 51. 

125. Sarah Pancoast 
Given as “Sarah R. Pancoast” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 51. > 

126. Abigail Pancoast 

127. Anna Pancoast_m. Henry Halderman 


Samuel Stroud (Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1803- 
1866) m. Mary Jones 
Anna E. Stroud, given in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 52. 

128. Edward Stroud m. Mary Reynolds 
Given as “Mary E. Reynolds” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


p. 51. 

129. William J. Stroud m. Clara Pennington 
Given as “Clara E. Pennington” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
joke wou bs 

130. Hannah J. Stroud m. Alfred Gawthrop 

131. Mary Stroud 


Sarah R. Stroud (Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) (1806- 
) m. Jesse Mendinhall 
132. Elizabeth S. Mendinhall m. Clarkson Taylor 
Sats as “T. Clarkson Taylor” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
Der oa: 
133. Edward Mendinhall m. Lydia Marshall 
ue as “Lydia S$. Marshall” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


p. 52. 

134. Henry Mendinhall m. Elizabeth Wilson 
Given as “Elizabeth A. Wilson” in Richardson, Genealogy 
under “Corrections”’. 

135. Mary S. Mendinhall m. Granville Worrell 

136. William Mendinhall 
Given as “William G. Mendinhall” in Richardson, Genea- 
logy, p. 52. 

James Stroud (Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Hannah 


Hedges 


80. 


82. 


84. 
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. Elizabeth Stroud m. George Scarborough 


Given as “Elizabeth T. Stroud” and “George W. Scarbor- 
ough” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 52. 


. William Penn Stroud m. Mary Towers, s.p. 


Given as “Mary H. Towers” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 52. 


. Mary B. Stroud m. John Charles Piel 
. Charles Franklin Stroud m. Fanny Roche 
. John H. Stroud m. Emma Foering 


Given as “Emma T. A. Foering” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


Ds 52. 
. Adeline E. Stroud m. James C. Wilson 
. James Stroud 
. Sally Iva Stroud m. J. T. Purcel 


Elizabeth Richardson (Ashton 44, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. 


145. 
146. 


illiam Hodgson 


Mary R. Hodgson m. Henry Albertson 
Anna Hodgson 


Sarah Richardson (Ashton 44, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Joseph 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
$52. 
153. 
154. 
153; 
156. 


15s 


Tatnall 
Sarah Richardson was the granddaughter of Sarah Tatnall, 
wife of Richard Richardson (14). Joseph Tatnall was the 
grandson of another Joseph Tatnall. Sarah Tatnall and 
the elder Joseph Tatnall were sister and brother. See manu- 
script Tatnall genealogy in the possession of Miss Marjorie 
Tatnall of Wilmington 

Edward Tatnall m. Rachel Alsop 

Ann W. Tatnall 

Mary R. Tatnall m. Robert P. Brown 

Elizabeth Tatnall m. John Bringhurst 

Joseph Tatnall m. Ellen Burr 

Ashton R. Tatnall m. Mary Reybold 

Thomas Tatnall m. Margaret Rumsey 

Richard R. Tatnall m. Elizabeth Black 

Lucy R. Tatnall 

Samuel Tatnall 
Given as “Samuel W. Tatnall” in Richardson, Genealogy 
under “Corrections”. ‘Robert R. Tatnall” given in Richard- 
son, Genealogy, p. 53. 

William Tatnall m. J. Jones 


Lucy Richardson (Ashton 44, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. John 


158. 
Mee 
160. 
161. 
162. 


163. 


R. Tatum 

Ashton R. Tatum 

Mary Tatum m. William P. Evans 

John W. Tatum m. Elizabeth Price 

Amy Tatum 

Frances Tatum m. George Rhoads 
Given as “Frances C. Tatum” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 53. 

Elizabeth H. Tatum 
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87. Anna Richardson (John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Joseph 
Bringhurst 
164. John R. Bringhurst m. Elizabeth Tatnall (Ist wife), Anne 
———— (2nd wife), Esther Wilson (3rd wife) 
165. Margaret Bringhurst 
Given as “Margaret R. Bringhurst” in Richardson, Genea- 


alogy, p. 54. 
166. Anna Bringhurst 


90. Mary Richardson (John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Charles 

Warner 
167. Margaret Warner m. Linton Smith 
Given as “Margaret R: Warner” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 54. ‘ 
168. Alfred Warner m. Emalea Pusey 

ese as “Alfred D. Warner” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 54. : 


91. John Richardson (John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Martha 
drews 

See Note below on Joseph Richardson (92). 

169. Mary Richardson 
caren as “Mary A. Richardson” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 54. 

170. John Richardson m. Eleanor Mendinhall 

171. Anna B. Richardson 


92. Joseph Richardson (John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) m. Sarah 

Andrews 
Sarah Andrews was the sister of Martha Andrews wife ot 
John Richardson (91). See Friends in Wilmington 1738- 
1938 (Privately published), p. 151. 

172. Margaret Richardson 

173. Martha Richardson 

174. Rodman Richardson 

175. Edward Richardson m. ——_ 
ier as “Edward A. Richardson” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 54. 

176. Josephine Richardson 
Richardson, Genealogy, p. 54, does not give Josephine, but 
does give William (1859-1859), Elizabeth T. (1862- Ve 
and Sarah A. (1863- ye 


94. Sarah Waln (William 48, Sarah 26, Joseph 6, John 2, John 1) m. 
Benjamin Chew Wilcocks 


177. Mary Waln Wilcocks (1843- ) m. A. J. Dallas Campbell 
178. Helen Julia Wilcocks (1845-1868) m. Chandler Robbins 


106. Ravaud Kearney Rodgers (Dr. John R. B. Rodgers 58, Elizabeth 31, 
Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) (1796-1879) m, —————_ 
179. Daughter m. Robert L. Bloomfield 


107. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
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John Kearney Rodgers (Dr. John R. B. Rodgers 58, Elizabeth 31, 
Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) (1793- ) m. Mary Nicholson 
(1st wife), Emily Hosack (2nd wife) 

180. Mary Rodgers m. George Biddle 


Jonathon Bayard Harrison Smith (Samuel H. Smith 62, Susanna 
Bayard 34, Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) (1810-1889) m, 
Henrietta Henley 


181. J. Henley Smith 


Ann §. Richardson (Samuel 66, Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. J. Seller Bancroft (2nd wife) 

182. Wilfred Bancroft 

183. Alice Bancroft 


Elizabeth Richardson (Samuel 66, Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. J. Sellers Bancroft (1st wife) 

184. Edward Bancroft 

185. Henry Bancroft 


Mary Richardson (Samuel 66, Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Samuel Bancroft (2nd wife) 

186. Elizabeth Bancroft 
Given as “Elizabeth R. Bancroft” in Richardson, Genealogy 


under “Corrections”. 
187. Joseph Bancroft m. ————— Howard 


Jane Richardson (Samuel 66, Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Jacob Pusey 

188. Elizabeth Pusey 

189. S. Richardson Pusey 

190. Edward R. Pusey 


Lucy Richardson (Samuel 66, Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Gilbert Cameron 

191. Mary Cameron 
Given as “Mary Bancroft Cameron” in Richardson, Gene- 
alogy under “Corrections” 

192. Jessie Cameron 


Henry B. Richardson (George 71, Joseph 40, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Sarah Speakman 


193. Anna S. Richardson 
194. Agnes Y. Richardson 


Seth Pancoast (Ann Stroud 72, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Sarah Ogden (1st wife) Susan G. Ogden (2nd 
wife) 

Seth Pancoast’s first and second wives were of the Osborn 
family, not Ogden, from whom he himself was distantly 
descended. See Charles Burr Ogden, The Quaker Ogdens in 
America (Privately published, Philadelphia, 1898), p. 131. 
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195. Ada Pancoast 
Given as “Ada B. Pancoast” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 56. 
Daughter of first marriage 
196. Sallie Pancoast 
Given as “Sallie E. Pancoast” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 56 
Daughter of first marriage 
197. Laura P. Pancoast 
Daughter of first marriage 
198. Mary S. Pancoast 
Daughter of second marriage 
199. Dr. Henry K. Pancoast 
Son of second marriage 


Anna Pancoast (Ann Stroud 72, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Henry Halderman 

200. Elizabeth Halderman 

201. Caroline Halderman 
Given as “Carrie” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 56. 


Edward Stroud (Samuel Stroud 75, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Mary Reynolds 
202. Clara E. Stroud 
203. Mary Stroud 
Given as ‘““Mary E. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 56. 
204. Martha Stroud 
Given as ‘Martha J. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


poo: 

205. Franklin R. Stroud 
206. Henry R. Stroud 
207. Walter E. Stroud 


William J. Stroud (Samuel 75, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 


1) m. Clara Pennington 


208. Louis Stroud 


Given as “Louis A. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 56. 
209. Anna H. Stroud 
210. Ella Stroud 


Given as “Ella P. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 56. 
211. Alfred Stroud 


Given as “Alfred G, Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 57. 


212. Samuel Stroud 
Given as “Samuel C. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


Dow oh 
213. William M. Stroud 


Hanna J. Stroud (Samuel 75, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Alfred Gawthrop 

214. William J. Gawthrop 

215. Charles S. Gawthrop 

216. Bessie S. Gawthrop 

217. Sarah N. Gawthrop 


132. 
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Elizabeth S. Mendinhall (Sarah 76, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Clarkson Taylor . 

218. Frank Taylor 
Given as “Franklin” in Richardson, Genealogy under “Cor- 
rections”. 

219. Henry M. Taylor 

220. Edward M. Taylor 

221. Elizabeth Taylor ; 
Given as “Elizabeth M. Taylor” in Richardson, Genealogy 
under “Corrections”. Richardson, Genealogy, p. 57, and 
under “Corrections” also gives Charles, and William B. 


Edward Mendinhall (Sarah 76, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Lydia Marshall 

222. Sarah R. Mendinhall 

223. John Mendinhall 
rege as “John M. Mendinhall” in Richardson, Genealogy, 


Dols 

224. Caroline Mendinhall 
Given as “Caroline H. Mendinhall” in Richardson, Gene- 
alogy, p. 57. 

225. Edward Mendinhall 
Richardson, Genealogy, p. 57, Edward omitted, but Mary 
W. given 


Henry Mendinhall (Sarah 76, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John z, 
John 1) m. Elizabeth Wilson 

226. Jessie Mendinhall 

227. Eleanor W. Mendinhall 
Given as “Eleanor M. Mendinhill” in Richardson, Gene- 
alogy under “Corrections”. 


Mary S. Mendinhall (Sarah 76, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Granville Worrell 

228. William G. Worrell 
Given as “William M. Worrell” in Richardson, Genealogy 
under “Corrections”. 

229. Sarah Worrell 
Given as “Sarah M. Worrell” in Richardson, Genealogy 
under “Corrections”, 


230. Thomas Worrell 


Elizabeth Stroud (James 77, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 
1) m. George Scarborough 

231. John H. Scarborough 

232. Margaret Scarborough 
Given as “Maggie D. Scarborough” in Richardson, Gene- 
alogy, p. 58. 

233. George W. Scarborough 

234. James W. Scarborough 

235. William S. Scarborough 
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Mary B. Stroud (James 77, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. John Charles Piel 

236. Mary Adeline Piel 

237. John Charles Piel 


Charles F. Stroud (James 77, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 
) m. Fanny Roche 
238. William F. Stroud 
239. Laura Stroud 
Given as “Laura H. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 58. 
240. Edgar Stroud 
Given as “Edgar M. Stroud” in Richardson, Genealogy, p. 58. 


John H. Stroud (James 77, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Emma Foering 
241. James B. Stroud 


Adeline E. Stroud (James 77, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 
1) m. James C. Wilson 

242. Clarence Wilson 

243. Raymond Wilson 


Given as “Raymond J. Wilson” in Richardson, Genealogy, 
p. 58. 


Sally Iva Stroud (James 77, Elizabeth 42, Richard 14, John 2, John 
1) m. J. T. Purcel 
244. Mary Purcel 


Mary R. Hodgson (Elizabeth 80, Ashton 44, Richard 14, John 2, 
John 1) m. Henry Albertson 

245. William H. Albertson 

246. Amy Albertson 

247. Elizabeth R. Albertson 

248. Henry H. Albertson 


Edward Tatnall (Sarah 82, Ashton 44, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Rachel Alsop 

249. Robert R. Tatnall 

250. Samuel A. Tatnall 


Mary R. Tatnall (Sarah 82, Ashton 44, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Robert P. Brown 


251. Henry Tatnall Brown 


Margaret Warner (Mary 90, John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Linton Smith 

252. Charles W. Smith 

253. Bertha Smith 


Alfred Warner (Mary 90, John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
m. Emalea Pusey 

254. Florence Warner 

255. Charles Warner 

256. Alfred Warner 


if. 
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Edward Richardson (Joseph 92, John 46, Richard 14, John 2, John 1) 
My 


257. Margaret Rodman Richardson 
258. Edmund Winston Richardson 


Mary W. Wilcocks (Sarah 94, William 48, Sarah 26, Joseph 6, John 
2, John 1) m. A. J. Dallas Campbell 

259. Helen Campbell (1871-1907) 

260. Elizabeth M. Campbell (1875- ) 


Mary Rodgers (John K. Rodgers 107, Dr. John R. B. Rodgers 58, 
Elizabeth 31, Susanna 8, John 2, John 1) m. George Biddle 
261. Eleanor Kearney Biddle 


A Student’s Impressions of Newark 
College 105 Years Ago 


WILLIAM D. HovVT, JR. 


father, dated at Newark, January 31, 1842, provides 

an interesting view of Newark College as it was a little 
over a hundred years ago. There is a brief description of the 
building, short characterizations of the faculty members, com- 
ment on the student body, and some account of the subjects 
studied. The general picture is that of a small classical insti- 
tution with mediocre physical plant, better than average teach- 
ers, and a course of study which would make the modern 
student shiver with horror. 


letter from young Matthew Robinson to his step- 


Matthew Robinson probably was 13 or 14 years old when 
he entered Newark College. His parents, Matthew Robinson, 
Sr., and Mary Dashiell, were married in Baltimore, March 
29, 1827. The father was a sea captain who died in 1833 or 
1834, and on May 21, 1835, Mrs. Mary Robinson married Dr. 
Moreau Forrest, an 1826 graduate of the University of Mary- 
land Medical School. In 1841, the Forrests moved to Finks- 
burg, in Carroll County, evidently after young Matthew had 
left for school in Delaware. One gathers that the boy and his 
step-father were very fond of each other—this report to “Dear 
Pa” has an easy tone which suggests a relationship of affection- 
ate good will. 


New Ark Tuesday January 31st 42 
Dear Pa 


Thinking you have left Finksburg and my letter will not miscarry but 
will arrive to you safely in Baltimore I undertake to write you to give you an 
account of matters and things in general about the College. 


The College founded in the year 1834 at a distance is a fair looking place, 
it is built in the shape of a cross a main-building and two wings with large 


1. The original letter is among the Forrest Papers in The Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. 
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steps coming up to the second story, and large pillows [pillars] reaching from 
the top to the steps which at a distance look like marble. It was built accord- 
ing to contract and the confidence they placed in the builder being misplaced 
a shallow building was erected and every object about the College is a true 
mark of the imposition. The rooms are not very good and the College though 
comparatively young seems to have lived through centuries. I however have 
a tolerably good room at least a neat one and am perfectly satisfied with re- 
gard to it. 


The professors are a learned and gentlemanly faculty — The head pro- 
fessor is Dr. Gilbert professor of Metaphysics moral and mental philosophy, 
&c,? he is an excellent man & popular among the students he preaches in the 
College Oratory most every sunday for the benefit of students and town people. 
The next professor is the professor of the Greek and Latin languages the Rev. 
Mr. Allen* and Episcopal clergyman who has been as report among the stu- 
dents say a law[y]er and doctor however he is now a professor in New Ark 
College and seems to know something about every subject contained in the 
books of 4 or 5 languages. The next is the professor of Mathematics Mr. 
Norton with whom I am not much acquainted.* as I have only recited to him 
3 or 4 times when our usual teacher was absent, but nevertheless I am pur- 
suaded he is a very smart man as he is the author of Norton’s Astronomy the 
standard work on that science throughout the country. The next is Mr 
Warner who is a very smart man but unfortunately as he is lame he is adjunct 
professor of Latin®, but on account of his misfortune does not receive that re- 
spect from the students his good qualities and education entitle him to. ‘The 
next is Mr Brace tutor in mathematics who is a learned man and liked by 


2. Eliphalet Wheeler Gilbert (1793-18538), a graduate of Union College in 1813, 
studied at Princeton Theological Seminary, and was a trustee of Newark Academy 
for some years before his election as president of Newark College in 1834. He resigned 
in 1835, but returned in 1841 and remained until 1847. 


8. George Allen (1808-76), a graduate of the University of Vermont in 1827, was 
ordained as an Episcopal clergyman in 1834 and for three years was rector of a church 
in St. Albans, Vt. He taught at Newark College from 1837 to 1845, when he became 
a professor at the University of Pennsylvania. He was deeply interested in chess and 
at his death owned the best chess library in the United States. 


4. William A. Norfon (1810-83), a West Point graduate of 1831, resigned from the 
Army in 1833 and taught in the University of the City of New York until 1838. He 
was in Newark from 1839 to 1850 and served as president for a few months in the 
latter year. He then became a professor at Brown University, and from 1852 to 1883 
he held the chair of engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale University. 
He was noted for his research in molecular physics, terrestrial] magnetism, and astro- 


nomical physics. 


5. Francis J. Warner was a member of the faculty in 1842 and 1848. 
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the students. The last is Mr Bell professor of Modern languages under whom 
session before last I studied French.” 


There is but 40 students in the College during the present session con- 
trary to the expectations of trustees and faculty who thought that there would 
be at the least calculation a hundred and the present Freshman class of which 
I have the honor to be a member would contain 30 or 40 instead of only eleven. 
Upon the whole they are a quiet and talented collection and so well behaved 
that there has been only one disturbance of any note during the present session 
the result of which was the dismission of the smartest one of the 4 seniors and 
the suspension of two of the juniors who during the last week were restored 
to their former standing. : 


My studies are many, and were very difficult at the commencement of 
the term but by studying I have in degree mastered them at least I get- them 
now with greater facility than I did at the first of the session. In Latin I recit 
Livii I like his style very much and obtain a great deal of information from 
his very authentic records of the past actions of the Romans — I also in that 
department study the more essential parts of Latin syntax which our professor 
says are the only key to a knowledge of the Latin language, and our Latin 
exercises. In Greek we are reading the Anabasis of Xenophon whose plain but 
impressive style & ideas so correctly expressed cannot be too much admired. 
We also study Greek Grammar & Exercises. In mathematical department I 
am studying Algebra (Davies Bourdon) I like the study. 


And as the weeks revolve round so speaking time comes regularly every 
3 or 4 weeks. We also every week have to write a translation from Livii. 
Upon the whole I am satisfied with the College like the faculty & students 
and the manner of teaching and am satisfied with my situation. The session 


is more than half over and the vacation commences about the first week in 
April. — 


I rem[em]ber well the house I suppose you are living in. Give my love 
to little sisters and kiss Billy Button for me also. Give my love to Ma I will 


write to her when I receive an answer to this letter as I will know w[h]ether 
you are in Baltimore or not. 


Your affectionate Son 


Matthew Robinson 


6. Seth A. Brace was listed in the catalogues for 1842 and 1843. 


7. James 8. Bell taught in Newark during the years 1841-44, His resignation was 


accepted on December 17, 1844, as a result of clashes with colleagues on the faculty 
the reason not known now. 
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Dr. Forrest may have showed Matthew’s letter to his 
wife, but apparently the information in it did not completely 
satisfy the mother’s desire for knowledge about her son’s col- 
lege life. On February 26, she wrote Matthew from Finks- 
burg: “TI do not at all like your being permitted to sit up as 
late as you like there ought to be a specified time and lights 
put out—it withers youth and leaves the mark for life (late 
hours) and is calculated to engender bad habits this must be 
corrected what is the names of the boys you room with where 
are they from, what is their ages I wish to know minutely—”. 
Unfortunately, there are no more of Matthew’s letters from 
Newark, so one must leave him to finish his studies in silence. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


HE annual meeting of the Historical Society of Delaware was held at 

its headquarters, the Old Town Hall, Wilmington, on April 14, 1947. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Augustus H. Able, III, of the Department of 
English of the University of Delaware. His address, “Fiction as a Mirror 
of Delaware Life”, reviewed Delaware literature and authors from early 
times to the present. Once popular books, now forgotten, were recalled and 
aspects of life in Delaware unknown today were interestingly revived. 


An adjunct to the annual meeting was a preview, arranged for by the 
Museum Committee under the chairmeanship of Mr. H. F. du Pont, of the 
collection of Delaware silver purchased with private contributions to the So- 
ciety from Mr. David Stockwell. The pieces in the collection are the follow- 
ing: a teapot by Thomas Byrnes (1766-1798), a sugarbowl and a helmet 
creamer by Bancroft Woodcock (1732-1817), a porringer by Johannis Nys 
(ante 1734), a baptismal bowl by Henry J. Pepper (ante 1817), pierced 
sugar tongs by Richard Humphries (c. 1771), spectacle frames by Emmor 
Jefferis (1804-1892), a ladle by Jesse S. Zane (working 1796), a helmet 
creamer by Thomas McConnell (1768-1825) and flat silver by James Kendall 
(1768-1808), John Stow (1748-1802), Joseph Warner (1742-1800), John 
F. Robinson (1812-1867), Joseph Draper (working 1825), Thomas J. Me- 
gear (ante 1830) and H. J. Pepper (ante 1817). 


The Society participated in the annual Art Week exhibits in Wilmington 
. by arranging a display of original pencil, ink and watercolor sketches and 
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drawings by the noted Delaware illustrator, Felix O. C. Darley. Also dis- 
played was a collection of books by Dickens, Cooper, Longfellow and Wash- 
ington Irving, all illustrated by Darley. 


Those who enjoyed the historical writings of the late Christopher L. 
Ward, Esq., a former President and long an active member of this Society, 
will be gratified to know that his voluminous library used for the background 
of the Delaware Continentals and other historical writings has been presented 
to the University of Delaware. There in the Memorial Library a room has 
been set aside in which this collection is kept intact and associated with it are 
some of the furnishings of Mr. Ward’s office at “Bramshott” where he did 
his writing. His family is indeed to be congratulated upon making this un- 
usual historical reference collection available to scholars in such an attractive 
manner. 


NEw PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Flora of Delaware and the Eastern Shore, by Robert R. Tatnall, pub- 
lished by The Society of Natural History of Delaware, Wilmington, 1947. 
This interesting and scholarly volume adds a rich fund of knowledge to the 
scientific literature of our State and the adjacent area. It is indeed welcome 
and will long stand as the authoritative work on this subject. 


Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, by ‘Thomas D. Cope, reprinted 
from The Scientific Monthly, June 1946, volume LXII, pages 541-554. Dr. 
Cope has carefully developed the facts regarding these two English mathe- 
maticians and his well-illustrated article should dispel much of the misunder- 
standing about the Mason and Dixon Line. 


Of the thousands of Delawareans who passed through Fort Dix during 
World War II, there were only a very few who realized that the Tilton 
General Hospital there was named in honor of a Delaware physician who 
served in the Revolution and with the advent of the War of 1812, became the 
first Surgeon-General of the United States Army. Dr. James Tilton was a 
founder of the Delaware Medical Society, a writer of learned articles, a 
politician and an agriculturist. The latter phase of his life is treated ably 
in: James Tilton’s Notes on the Agriculture of Delaware in 1788, edited 
by R. O. Bausman and John A. Munroe, reprinted from Agricultural His- 
tory, 20:176-187 (July 1946). 


“Delaware Records for Genealogical Research”, by Leon deValinger, 
Jr., in National Genealogical Society Quarterly, March 1947, volume XXXV, 
#1, provides a resume of source materials available for genealogical research 
in Delaware, with particular reference to those in the State Archives at Dover. 
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Able, Augustus H., III, 137 
Academy; see Newark Academy 


Accomac (Arammoco) County, Va., 79 | 


Adams, John, 41 

Agriculture, Delaware: (1788), 138 
Albany, N. Y., 51 

Albertson, Amy, 132 

Albertson, Elizabeth R., 132 
Albertson, Henry, 127, 132 

Albertson, Henry H., 132 

Albertson, Mary R. Hodgson, 127, 132 
Albertson, William H., 132 

Allen, George, 135 


Alsop, Rachel; see Rachel Alsop 
Tatnall 


America Illuminata, by Bishop Jesper 
Svedberg, 64n 

Ammans Land; see Chester County, 
Pa. 

Amwell, N. J., 49 


Anderson, Mrs. ——— Richardson, 121, 
122 


Anderson, James, Jr., 122 
Anderson, James, Sr., 121, 122 
Anderson, Luther, 64n 
Anderson, Mary, 122 


Andrews, Martha; see Martha An- 
drews Richardson 


Andrews, Sarah R.; see Sarah R. 
Andrews Richardson 


Ann Arundel County, Md., 12, 114 

Annapolis, Md., 81-82, 115 

Anne, Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 62, 91 


Antram, Joshua, 71 


Archives, Delaware; see Public Ar- 
chives Commission 


Armstrong, Ann Richardson, 121 
Army, U. S.: Surgeon-General, 138 


Ashton, Ann; see Ann Ashton Rich- 
ardson 


Ashton, Elizabeth, 121 


Ashton, Mary; see Mary Ashton Bay- 
ard 


Ashton, Robert, 121 
. Assembly, Provincial, 23-25, 119 


Astronomy, by William A. Norton, 135 
Auditor, Delaware, 43 


Bacon, Francis (Lord Chancellor, 
1561-1626), 63 


Baily, Sarah Ann; see Sarah Ann Baily 
Latimer 


Baltimore, Md., 134, 136 


Baltimore, Lord; see Cecil, Charles, 
George, and Frederick Calvert 


Bancroft, Mrs. —— Howard, 129 
Bancroft, Alice, 129 

Bancroft, Ann S. Richards, 125, 129 
Bancroft, Edward, 129 

Bancroft, Elizabeth R., 129 


Bancroft, Elizabeth Richardson, 125, 
129 


Bancroft, Henry, 129 
Bancroft, J. Sellers, 125, 129 
Bancroft, Joseph, 120 


Bancroft, Mary A. Richardson, 125, 
129 


Bancroft, Samuel, 129 

Bancroft, Wilfred, 129 

Bancroft family, 119 

Bank of Delaware, 43, 45 

Batsto Furnace, Md., 51 

Bausman, Robert O., 138 

Bayard, Ann; see Ann Bayard Scott 


Bayard, Elizabeth, 120, 123; see also 
Elizabeth Bayard Rodgers 


Bayard, James, 125 
Bayard, John, 50 
Bayard, John R., 122 


Bayard, Margaret; see Margaret Bay- 
ard Smith 

Bayard, Mary Ashton, 125 

Bayard, Peter, 121, 122, 125 

Bayard, Susanna; see Susanna Bayard 
Smith 

Bayard, Susanna Richardson, 121, 122, 
125 

Bayard, Susanne, 122, 123 

Bedford, Gunning, Jr. (1747-1812), 57 

Bell, James S., 136 

Bellach, Edward T., 124 
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Bellach, John, 46 

Bellach, Sarah T. Richardson, 124 

Bellah, James Warner, 56 

Bergman, Torbern Olof, 63 

Bermuda Island, 77-78 

Biddle, Eleanor Kearney, 133 

Biddle, George, 129, 133 

Biddle, Mary Rodgers, 129, 133 

Biles, Widow, 56 

Biork, Erik, 61, 64n, 65 

Birds: buzzards, 90, 91; cardinal, 81; 
crow, 85; dove, 82, 86-87; eagle, 91; 
humming bird, 96; pheasant, 89-90; 
phoebe, 115-16; songbirds, 80-81; 
turkey, 90; wrens, 79 

Black, Elizabeth; see Elizabeth Black 
‘Tatnall 

Blaythwayt, William, 17 

Bloomfield, Robert L., 128 

Board of Trade, 3, 28 

Bohemia Landing, Md., 82 

Bohemia Manor, Md., 92 

Bombay Hook, Del., 14 

Bonsall, Mary Stroud, 124 

Bonsall, Stephen, 124 

Bostich, William, 47 


Botanical Society of Wilmington, 
Ladies; see Ladies’ Botanical Society 


Botanists, Colonial, 63n 

Boundaries, Delaware: eastern, 2, 35- 
40; Kennett-Pennsbury stump, 33- 
34; map, 33; northern, 6, 21, 32, 35, 
39; southern, 27, 30-31, 38; Taylor 
and Pierson line, 238, 31, 32, 34; 
Twelve Mile Circle, 1, 6, 7, 11, 14, 
23, 30-35; Wedge, 32-34, 39; western, 
26-28, 30-33; see also Calvert family, 
Mason-Dixon line 

“Bounds of Delaware, The,” by Dudley 
Lunt, 1-40 

Brace, Seth A., 135-36 

“Bramshott,’ Greenville, Del., 1388 

Bringhurst, Anna, 128 

Bringhurst, Anna Richardson, 124, 128 

Bringhurst, Anne, 128 

Bringhurst, Elizabeth Tatnall, 127, 128 

Bringhurst, Esther Wilson, 128 

Bringhurst, John, 127 

Bringhurst, John R., 128 

Bringhurst, Joseph, 124, 128 

Bringhurst, Margaret R., 128 

Bringhurst family, 119 
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Brown, W. Coulbourn, opp. 41 

Bucks County, Pa., 25n, 48 

Bucks Tavern, New Castle Co., Del., 56 

Burk, Richard, 4 

Burr, Ellen; see Ellen Burr Tatnall 

“Burton’s Tract,” Kent Co., Del., 42-43 

Button, Billy, 136 

Bye, Arthur Edwin, opp. 41 

Byrnes, Thomas (Del. silversmith), 
137 


Cadwalader, Thomas (c1707-1799), 14n, 
42 : 


Caerleon, Wales, 50 

Caldwell, Mr. (of Maryland), 51 

Caldwell, Robert G., 56 

Calvert, Cecil (1605-75, second Lord 
Baltimore), 2-3, 7-8, 15, 16 

Calvert, Charles (1637-1715, third Lord 
Baltimore, second proprietor): cor- 
respondence, 9, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20; 
land. claims, 1-2, 4, 5, 10; 12, 14,.20, 
21, 22-23, 20-2 tga 

Calvert, Charles (1699-1751, fifth Lord 
Baltimore), 26, 28, 29 


Calvert, George (1578-9-1632, first Lord 
Baltimore), 21-22 


Calvert, Frederick (1732-71, sixth Lord 
Baltimore), 29, 31 


Calvert family, 1, 25 

Cameron, George Gilbert, 125, 129 
Cameron, Jessie, 129 

Cameron, Lucy J. Richardson, 125, 129 
Cameron, Mary Bancroft, 129 
Campanius, Johan, 57-58, 63 
Campbell, A. J. Dallas, 128, 133 
Campbell, Elizabeth M., 133 
Campbell, Helen, 133 


Campbell, Mary Waln Wilcocks, 128, 
133 


Cape Charles, Va., 79 
Cape Cornelius; see Cape Henlopen 


Cape Henlopen (Cape Cornelius, Cape 
James, Capin Lopen; Whore Kills), 
Del.: location, 27, 28; jurisdiction, 
ails Mile be els Pas) 

Cape Henry, Va., 79 

Cape James; see Cape Henlopen 
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Capin Lopen; see Cape Henlopen 
ie tin Justice Benjamin, 14n, 22n, 


Carroll County, Md., 134 
Chancery, Court of; see Courts 
Charing Cross, England, 72 
Charles I, King of England, 2 


Charles II, King of England; court- 


factions, 13; death, 20; land grants, 
aspera eee KO ai Doe 5) 

Charles XI, King of Sweden, 64 

“Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon,” 
by Thomas D. Cope, 1388 

Sy Sarre and Delaware Canal, 438, 
sn 


Chesapeake Bay: jurisdiction, 16, 18, 
21, 22; travel on, 17, 79 

Chester (Upland), Pa., 24 

Chester County (Ammans Land), Pa., 
23, 25n, 94 

Chestertown, Md., 41, 48, 53 

Chew, Mr., 48 


Chicalicka Nanni Kettelevy (Indian), 
102 


Chicokenickan (Chief of Pa. Indians), 
PEE 


Chin, Jack, 53 

Christiana, Del., 57, 82, 84 

Christina River, Del., 95 

Churches: Lutheran, 57-58; Old 
Swedes (Holy Trinity), 61, 65; Ox- 
ford, Pa., 84; Presbyterian, 43, 108, 
120; Protestant Episcopal, 61, 65; 
Society of Friends, 8, 66, 99; St. 
George’s, 108, 120; Swedish, 68n 

Circus, London, 72-73 

Clements, W. L., Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 56 

Climate, American, 107-11 

Clock, English (1712), 71-72 

“Clunie,” Pa., 41 

Coakley, James, 42 

Coal, Anthracite, 71 

Colden, Cadwalader, 63n 

Colden, Jane, 63n 

Commerce: merchant marine (con- 
voy), 73; privateering, 41 

Committee of Trade and Plantations, 
4, 14n, 15, 21 

Compton, Dr. Henry (Bishop of Lon- 
don), 72 

Conestoga Tribe (Susquehannas), 112 
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Congressional Career of Thomas Fran- 
cis Bayard, 1865-1885, The, by 
Charles C. Tansill, 56-57 

Continental Congress, of Confedera- 
tion, 41, 45 

Cooch, Edward W., 57 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 138 

Cope, Thomas D., 138 

Cottehe (Indian), 100 

Counties; see Chester, Kent, New 
Castle, Sussex 

Courts: British, 28; colonial judges, 
25, 42; Louisiana, 57; Supreme 
Court, 35, 37, 57 

Cox, John, Jr., 51 

Cronhjelm, Count Gustav, 65 

Crime: punishment, 56 

Crum (Krokekijlen) Creek, Del., 94, 
95 


Dalecarlia, Sweden, 66 

Darley, Felix O. C., 138 

Dashiell, Mary, 134 

Davis, Samuel B., 57 

“De Braak” (ship), 120 

Declaration of Independence, 31, 119 

‘Delamore Place,’ Wilmington, Del., 
57 

Delaware: Act of Union, 24; auditor, 
first, 43; Dutch jurisdiction, 2, 16, 
21-22; early names, 26; finances, 41; 
quit rents, 25; Pa. jurisdiction, 24- 
26; Selective Service, 58; statehood, 
31; see also Agriculture; Assembly, 
Provincial; Boundaries; Churches; 
Commerce; Indians; Kent County; 
New Castle County; New Sweden; 
Sussex County 

Delaware and Eastern Shore Adver- 
tiser (Wilmington), 43, 44 

Delaware Bay, 2, 3 

Delaware Continentals, by Christopher 
Ward, 138 

Delaware County, Pa., 23, 32, 39 

Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), 44 

Delaware Historic Events, by Edward 
W. Cooch, 57 

“Delaware Records for Genealogical 
Research,” by Leon deValinger, Jr., 
138 

Delaware River: commerce, 3; forks, 
49; oyster fisheries, 37; sovereignty, 
Jase OS a 
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Description of New Sweden, by Johan 
Campanius Holm, 64 


deValinger, Leon, Jr., 138 
Dickens, Charles (British author), 138 
Dickinson, John, 42 


Diseases: autumnal fever, 90; yellow 
fever epidemic, 44; see also Medi- 
cine 


Dixon, Jeremiah, 30, 38, 39, 138 
Dogs and Fox Inn, New Castle, Del., 
56 


Dorchester County, Md., 79 

Dougall, King, 47 

Dover, Del., 41, 42, 47, 52 

Dover Hundred, Kent Co., Del., 42 
Draper, Joseph (Del. silversmith), 137 


Duck Creek Hundred, Kent Co., Del., 
46 

Dunch, Barnaby, 4 

Du Ponceau, Pierre Stephen, 64n 

duPont, Henry F., 137 

Dutch; rule 21, 22; settlers, 2, 16; see 
also Holland, New Amstel, New 
Castle 


Eddystone, England, 73 

“Edenton’s Tract,” Kent Co., Del., 42- 
43 

Edinburgh, Scotland, 4 

Education; see Academy, Schools, 
Universities, by name 

Edward VI, King of England, 63n 

“Hleazer McComb Letters,’ ed. by 
George V. Massey, II, 41-55 

England: architecture, 70-71; circus, 
72-73; coal, 71; dress, 71; imports, 
77-78; Indian relations, 112-13; 
dances, 72-73; music, 70; war with 
France (1711), 65-66; see also Privy 
Council, Board of Trade, Committee 
of Trade and Plantations 

Essex County, England, 70 

Evans, Mary Tatum, 127 

Evans, William P., 127 


Falun, Sweden, 65 


Famous Case of Myra Clark Gaines, 
The, by Nolan B. Harmon, Jr., 57 
Fenwick’s Island, Del. and Md., 27, 

30, 35, 38 
“Fiction as a Mirror of Delaware 
Life,’ by Augustus H. Able, III, 137 
Finch, Herbert H., 119 
Finksburg, Md., 134, 137 
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Finney, John, Jr., 122 

Finney, Dr. John, Sr., 121, 122 

Finney, Sarah, 122 

Finney, Sarah Richardson, 122 

Finns, in Delaware, 2 

Fish: bass, 81, 113-14; catfish, 113; 
dolphin, 76; eels, 114; herring, 70; 
oysters, 81; rockfish, 80; shad, 81; 
shark, 76 

Fisher, Judge George Purnell, 47 

Flora: calabash, 93-94; chinquapins, 
115; English, 72; Flora of Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore, by Robert R. 
Tatnall, 188; hepatica, 97; mulberry, 
84, 85; oak, 1038-5; quackser, 95; 
rosemary, 71; swamp sumac, 100-1; 
Swedish, 105; walnut, 106; see also 
Medicine 

Folkarna, Sweden, 65 

Foods: cheese, 70; fowl, 81, 90; 
fruits, 84-85, 87, 93, 96, 97, 106, 107; 
grains, 95, 117; meat, 81, 98; nuts, 
106; vegetables, 95; wines, 70. 

Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 
1885-97, The, by Charles C. Tansill, 
56-57 

Forrest, Mary Dashiell Robinson, 137 

Forrest, Dr. Moreau, 134, 137 


Forst, Mary W.; see Mary W. Forst 
Richardson 


HOt. DixseNea os 

Forts, in Delaware; see New Castle, 
fort; New Castle County, fort 

Fossils, 92-93 

Frame, Jeanette Clayton, 41 

France, 43, 65-66 


Friends; see Churches, Society of 
Friends 


Fulham, London, England, 72 
Furs: beaver, 13; muskrat, 117; 


opossum, 86; otter, 13; rabbit, 85; 
skunk, 92; squirrel, 81, 89, 91 


Gaines, Myra Clark, 57 

Gawthrop, Alfred, 126, 130 

Gawthrop, Bessie S., 130 

Gawthrop, Charles S., 130 

Gawthrop, Hannah J. Stroud, 126, 130 
Gawthrop, Sarah N., 130 

Gawthrop, William J., 130 

Gawthrop family, 119 


Genealogy: periodicals, 188; Richard- 
son, 119-33 
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Geology: belemnite, 92-93 
George III, King of England, 31 


Geographica Americana, by Peter 
Lindestrom, 63 


Gibbons, Dr. Henry, 99n 

Gibbons, Dr. William, 99n 

Gilbert, Dr. Eliphalet Wheeler, 135 
Gothenburg, Sweden, 69 

Gragnef, Dalecardia, Sweden, 66 


Graham, Col. J. D., 31, 32; survey, 
34, 38 


Grant, Mrs.; see Mrs. —— Grant 
Rogers 


Gravesend, England, 73 

Gray, Thomas, 122 

Great Britain; see England 
Greenewalt, Mrs. Mary Hallock, 57 


Halderman, Anna Pancoast, 126, 130 

Halderman, Caroline (Carrie), 130 

Halderman, Elizabeth, 130 

Halderman, Henry, 126, 130 

Halifax, Lord; see Charles Montagu 

Hallam (Hallem), John (Johan), 69 

Harmon, Nolan B., Jr., 57 

Harper, Mr. (of Bohemia Manor, Md.), 
92 


Harrison, James, 20 

Hart, Mr. (of N. J.), 49 

Harvey, William, 63 

Harwich (Harwick), England, 70-71 
Hedemora, Sweden, 70 


Hedges, Hannah F.; see Hannah F. 
Hedges Stroud 


Henderson, Jacob, 114 

Henley, Henrietta; see Henrietta Hen- 
ley Smith 

Henlopen, Cape; see Cape Henlopen 

Hermann (Herman), Augustine: map, 
4, 8; Penn commissioner, 16, 25, 35 

Hermann, Ephraim, 11, 25 

Herring Bay, Md., 81 

Hesselius, Americanus, 68n 


Hesselius, Andreas: biography, 65, 66, 
118; in England, 70-73; journal, 61- 
118; missionary, 65, 69; recall to 
Sweden, 117-18; scientific interests, 
64-65, 69-70, 75-80, 117; son, 102; 
writings, 687 

Hesselius, Brita Lagerbeck, 66 


_Hesselius, Gustav (painter), 65, 79, 80 
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Hesselius, Maria Bergia, 65 

Hesselius, Sara Bergia, 66 

Hesselius, Sara Walraven, 65-66 

Historical Society of Delaware:  lib- 
rary, 64n; MSS collections, 41; pub- 
lications, 56, 61 

Hodgkins, W. C.: survey, 34-35, 38-39 

Hodgson, Anna, 119, 120, 121, 127 

Hodgson, Elizabeth Richardson, 124, 
127 

Hodgson, Mary R.; see Mary R. Hodg- 
son Albertson 

Hodgson, William, 124, 127 

Holland: colonies, 2, 16, 21-22; loans 
to U. S., 43 

Holland, Col. Sir Francis, 80 

Holm, Johan Campanius, 64 

Holmer, Nils G., 57-58 

Holy Trinity Church; see Old Swedes 
Church 

Horn, the; see Boundaries, Delaware 

Hosack, Emily; see Emily Hosack 
Rodgers 

Hotels, Inns, and Taverns: Buck 
Tavern, 56; Dogs and Fox, 56; Mid- 
dletown Inn, 56; Old Rising Sun 
Hotel, 56 

Houses: furnishings, 43; kitchen 
utensils, 93-94 

Houston, Mr., 47 

Howard, Miss; see Mrs. —— Howard 
Bancroft 

Hoyt, William D., Jr., 134 

Hulme, Elizabeth R.; see Elizabeth 
R. Hulme Richardson 

Humphrey, James, 37 

Humphreys, Richard (Del. _ silver- 
smith), 137 

Hyde, Henry (second earl of Claren- 
don), 13, 15 


Illustrations: Twelve Mile Circle, opp. 
6; 1740 map, Middle Colonies, opp. 
7; Mason-Dixon survey, 33; Eleazer 
McComb, opp. 41 

Indians: British-Indian relations, 111- 
13; carvings, 102; clothing, 80, 87-89, 
112; Conestogas (Susquehannas), 
112; Delawares, 57; food, 98; funer- 
al customs, 100, 116; Lewes massa- 
cre (1631), 2; medicine, 93n, 101; 
missionaries, 66; Pa., 87, 88, 100, 
102, 111, 116; religion, 57-58, 85-86; 
Senecas, 112; wampum, 102; war, 
49, 113 
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Inns; see Hotels 

Insects: bees, 78; fireflies, 82-83; lo- 
custs, 97-99 

Ireland, 48 

Tron Hill, New Castle Co., 57 

Irons, Lydia; see Lydia Irons McComb 

Irons, Mrs. Thomas, 52, 53, 55 

Irons, Judge Thomas, 41, 42, 45, 48, 53, 
55 


Irons (Oharon) family, 42 
Irving, Washington, 138 


Jacobson, Nils, 68 

James II, King of England: land 
grants, 4, 10, 11, 13-15, 20 

James River, Va. 79 

“James Tilton’s Notes on the Agricul- 
ture of Delaware in 1788,” ed. by 
R. O. Bausman and J. A. Munroe, 
138 

Jefferis, Emmor (Del. silversmith), 
137 

Jenkins, Sir Leoline, 17 

Johns, Kensey, Sr., 36 

Johnson, Amandus, 61, 63-68 

Johnson, Francis, 122 


Johnson, Hanna [sic] Richardson 
Gray, 122 


Jones, Charles M., 56 
Jones, Frank Morton, 61 
Jones, J.; see J. Jones Tatnall 


Jones, Mary E.; see Mary E. Jones 
Stroud 


Jones County; see Kent County 


“Journal of Andreas Hesselius, 1711- 
24,” 61-118 


Judges; see Courts 
“Judith” (ship), 69 


Kane, Hartnett T., 57 

Kearney, Susanna; see S. K. Rodgers 

Keegan, John, 56 

Keith, Sir William (Governor of Pa.), 
111, 112 

Kendall, James (Del. silversmith), 
137 

Kennett-Pennsbury stump; see Boun- 
daries, Delaware 


Kent (St. Jones) County, Del., 22, 25n, 
40; Dover Hundred, 42: Duck Creek 
Hundred, 46 


Kent Island, Md., 66 
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Kenton, Kent Co., Del., 46 

Keppele, Elizabeth; see Elizabeth 
Keppele Latimer 

Klingbo, Sweden, 65 


Ladies Botanical Society of Wilming- 
ton, 120 


Lafayette, Marie Paul Gilbert, Marquis 
de, 57 


Lagerbeck, Brita; see Brita Lagerbeck 
Hesselius 


Latimer, Ann Richardson (1760-1838), 
1225123 


Latimer, Anna (1826-1905), 125 

Latimer, Elizabeth (1823-95), 124 

Latimer, Elizabeth Keppele, 123 

Latimer, Henry, Jr., 123, 124 

Latimer, Dr. Henry, Sr., 47, 122, 123 

Latimer, Henry, III, 124 

Latimer, James, 123 

Latimer, John, 125 

Latimer, John R. (1795-1865), 123 

Latimer, Joseph B., 125 

Latimer, Mary, 125 

Latimer, Mary R., 123 

Latimer, Sarah, 123 

Latimer, Sarah Ann Baily, 123, 124 

Latimer family, 120 

Laws, John, 47 

Lemain, Phil, 20 

Lewen, John, 7 

“Lexington Alarm, April 19, 1775, 
The,” by Elizabeth Merritt, 58 

Lidenius, Abraham, 69 

Lindestrom, Peter, 63 

Linnaeus, Carolus, 63 

Soe Creek Neck, Kent Co., Del., 42, 


Livery of seizin; see Seizin 

Lizard, England, 82 

Lloyd, T., 20 

Locke, John, 63 

Locusts; see Insects 

Log College; see Princeton College 
London, England, 37, 65, 66, 70, 73, 


118; Custom House, 71; manners 
and customs, 71-72 


Longfellow, Henry W., 138 


Louisburg, Nova Scotia, Canada, 51 
Lowber, Mr., 47 


Lower Counties; see Delaware 
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Lowestoft, England, 70 
Lunt, Dudley, 1-40 


Lutheran Catechism in the Delaware 
eneaae. by Johan Campanius, 57- 


Lyceum Society (Wilmington), 44, 48 


MacMullan, French, 48 

McComb, Eleazer: biography, 41-54; 
correspondence, 41, 48-55; estate, 45- 
47; first state auditor, 45; military 
service, 43, portrait, opp. 41 

McComb, Elizabeth, 45, 46 

McComb, James, 47 

McComb, James Bellach, 46 

McComb, Jennett, 45, 46 

McComb, Lydia Irons (Mrs. Eleazer), 
41, 42, 44, 53-55 

McComb, Mary, 46 


McComb, Thomas Irons (son of 
Eleazer), 45, 46 


McComb family, 43 


McConnell, Thomas (Del. silversmith), 
137 


McKee, Dr., 47 


McKinly, Jane Richardson (Mrs. 
John), 119, 122 


McKinly, Dr. John, 122 

McPherson, Capt. John, 41, 42, 50 

Madeira Island, 51, 73 

Manito (Maneto), 85-86 

Maps: Baltimore (1635), 7; Clinton 
collection, 56; Augustine Hermann 
(1674), 8; John Ogilby (1671), 7; 
John Smith (c1608), 7; Visscher 
(1655), 7 

Marcus Hook, Pa., 7 

Markham, William, 9, 10, 12, 13, 19, 36 

Marshall, Lydia S.; see Lydia S. Mar- 
shall Mendinhall 

Maryland: agriculture, 115; boundary, 
645 915, 31, 32, 29;"eastern 
shore, 40; map, 7; proprietary gov- 
ernment, 20; see also University of 
Maryland 

Maryland Historical Magazine, 58 

Masden, Hannah; see Hannah Masden 
Richardson 

Mason, Charles, 30, 35, 38, 39, 138 

“Mason, Charles, and Jeremiah Dix- 
on,” by Thomas D. Cope, 138 

Massey, George V., II, 41-48 

Maxwell, Dr., 124 


Maxwell, Mary Waln, 124, 133 
Mease, Mr., 51 
Pye of Honor, to Delaware soldiers, 


Medicine: emetics, 102-3; Indian reme- 
dies, 87, 90-91, 101-3; see also Dis- 
eases 


pee Thomas J. (Del. silversmith), 
137 


Mendinhall, Caroline H., 131 

Mendinhall, Edward, 126, 131 

Mendinhall, Eleanor; see Eleanor 
Mendinhall Richardson 

Mendinhall, Eleanor M., 131 

i oe Elizabeth A. Wilson, 126, 

Mendinhall, Elizabeth S.; see Eliza- 
beth S. Mendinhall Taylor 

Mendinhall, Henry, 126, 131 

Mendinhall, Jesse, 124, 126 

Mendinhall, Jessie, 131 

Mendinhall, John M., 131 


Mendinhall, Lydia S. Marshall, 126, 
ish 


Mendinhall, Mary S.; see Mary S. 
Mendinhall Worrell 


Mendinhall, Mary W., 131 
Mendinhall, Sarah R., 131 


Mendinhall, Sarah R. Stroud (b. 1806), 
124, 126 


Mendinhall, William G., 126 
Mendinhall family, 119 

Merritt, Elizabeth, 58 

Middletown (Del.) Inn, 56 

Miranda, Mr. (of Philadelphia), 41, 50 
Moll, John, 11 


Montagu, Charles (1661-1715, first earl 
of Halifax), 13, 15, 17 


Montgomery, Elizabeth (Betsy), 43 


Morris, Rebecca Richardson Peters, 
121 


Morris, Sarah; see Sarah Morris Rich- 
ardson 


Morris, William, 121 
Morton, John, 51 

“Mount Pleasant” (Pa.), 41 
Munroe, John A., 138 


Naaman’s Creek, Del., 35 


National Genealogical Society Quarter- 
ly, 138 
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National Intelligencer and Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Advertiser, 119 


Natural History; see Society of Natur- 
al History of Delaware 

Negroes, 66, 72-73 

New Amstel (New Castle), 16 


New Castle, Del.: commerce, 25; 
courthouse, 30, 34, 35, 39; customs, 
8; Dutch rule, 2, 16, 21, 22; fort 
(1682), 13; General Court (1682), 
24; horse dyke, 23; houses, 58; inn, 
56; shop (1716), 102; see also New 
Amstel, New Sweden 


New Castle County, Del.: boundary, 
23, 32, 39; log fort, of Lord Balti- 
more, 19 


New Deal County; see Sussex County 

New Jersey: boundary, 1, 36, 37, 39; 
imports, 8 

New Jersey vs. Delaware, 5, 35, 39 

New Orleans Woman (Myra Clark 
Gaines), by Hartnett T. Kane, 57 

New Sweden, 2, 6, 18, 63, 64 

New York City, N. Y.: colonial gov- 
ernment, 2, 7, 12; commerce, 49-52 

“News Notes and Book Reports,” 56- 
58, 137-38 

Newark, Del., 134-37 


Newark Academy, 47; see also Uni- 
versity of Delaware 


Newspapers: Delaware and Eastern 
Shore Advertiser (Wilmington), 43, 
44; Delaware Gazette (Wilming- 
ton, 44: National Intelligencer and 
Washington (D. C.) Advertiser, 119 


Newton, Isaac, 63 


Nicholas Collin, by Amandus Johnson, 
64n 


Nicholson, Mary; see Mary Nicholson 
Rodgers 


North Carolina: forests, 78 
North, Francis (lord chancellor), 5, 6, 
7 


Northhampton County, N. C., 79 
Norton, William A., 135 


Nourathar, by Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Greenewalt, 57 


Nys, Johannis (Del. silversmith), 137 


Odessa, Del.: Corbit house, opp. 41 
Ogden, Charles Burr, 129 


Ogden, Sarah S.; see Sarah S. Osborn 
(Ogden) Pancoast 


Ogden, Susan G.; see Susan G. Osborn 
(Ogden) Pancoast 

Ogden family, 129 

Ogilby, John, 7 

Oharon, Timothy, 42; see also Irons 

Old Swedes (Holy Trinity) Church, 
61, 65 

Old Town Hall, Wilmington, Del., 56, 
137 

Osborn family, 129 

Oxford, Pa., 84 

Oyster fisheries, Delaware river, 37 


Pancoast, Abigail, 126 
Pancoast, Ada Byron, 121, 130 


Pancoast, Ann Stroud, (b. 1795), 124, 
126 = 


Pancoast, Anna; see Anna Pancoast 
Halderman 


Pancoast, Clara Boggs, 121 
Pancoast, Elizabeth S., 126 


Pancoast, Dr. Henry Khunrath, 121, 
130 


Pancoast, Laura Pauline, 121, 130 
Pancoast, Mary S. (d. of Seth), 130 
Pancoast, Mary S. (d. of Stephen), 126 
Pancoast, Sallie E., 130 

Pancoast, Sarah R., 126 


Pancoast, Sarah S. Osborn (Ogden), 
126, 129 


Pancoast, Seth, 120, 126, 129 
Pancoast, Stephen, 120, 126, 129 


Pancoast, Susan G. Osborn (Ogden), 
126, 129 


Patuxent (Potuxen) River, Md., 79, 
114, 115 


Paxson, Margaret; see Margaret Pax- 
son Richardson 


Pea Patch Island, 36 

Peaches, Delaware, 86 

Penitentiary Movement in Delaware, 
The, by R. G. Caldwell, 56 

Penn, John, 26, 28 

Penn, Richard, 26, 28 

Penn, Thomas, 26, 28, 30 

Penn, William: correspondence, 12, 
19, 20; death, 26; Frames of Govern- 


ment, 23, 25; proprietary grant, 1- 
26, 32, 35-36, 40, 73 


Penn family, 1, 14n, 27 


aces vs. Lord Baltimore, 22n, 28-30, 


INDEX 


Pennington, Clara E.; see Clara KE. 
Pennington Stroud 


Pennsylvania: Act of Union, 24; Arti- 
cles of Agreement, 26-29, 38; bounda- 
ries, 1-40; charter, 1, 16, 23; 
counties, 23; country houses, 41; 
deeds of feoffment (1682), 10-11, 13; 
Duke of York grant, 1-31, 36; land 
sales, 10; proprietors, 13; see also 
Penn, William 

Pepper, Henry J. (Del. silversmith), 
137 

Peters, Joseph, 121 

Peterson, W., 12n 

Pheasants, 89-90 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Assembly, 23; de- 
scription (1712), 83; first city di- 
rectory, 42; Indian visit, 111-13; 
merchants, 25, 41, 50; yellow fever 
epidemic (1793, 1798), 44 

Philadelphia County, Pa., 25n 

Piankatank River, Va., 79 

Piel, John Charles, 127, 132 

Piel, Mary Adeline, 132 

Piel, Mary B. Stroud, 127, 132 

Pierson, Thomas, 23, 31, 32, 34; see 
also Boundaries, Delaware; Taylor 
and Pierson line 

Piminae, King (Indian), 100 

Plantations, Committee of Trade and; 
see Committee of Trade and Planta- 
tions 

Plymouth, England, 73 

Pockhaels, Captain (Indian), 87 

Poole, Jane Richardson, 123 

Poole, Samuel S., 123 

Port Penn, Del., 56 

Potomac (Potovinacki) River, Va., 79 

Pratt, Richard, 58 

Presbyterian Church; see Churches 

Price, Elizabeth; see Elizabeth Price 
Tatum 

Priestly, John, 64n 

Prince George’s County, Md., 114 

Princeton, N. J., 49, 50 

Princeton College, N. J., 120 

Privateering, 41 

Privy Council, 3, 4, 15, 17, 28 

Publications, Delaware, 56-58, 137-38 

Public Archives Commission (Dover, 
Del.), 138 

Purcel, J. T., 127, 132 

_Purcel, Mary, 132 
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Purcel, Sally Iva Stroud, 127, 132 
Pusey, Edward R., 129 
Pusey, Elizabeth, 129 


Pusey, Emalea; see Emalea Pusey 
Warner 


Pusey, Jacob, 125, 129 

Pusey, Jane Richardson, 125, 129 
Pusey, S. Richardson, 129 

Pusey family, 119 


Quakers; see Churches, Society of 
Friends 


Quaker Ogdens in America, The, by 
Charles Burr Ogden, 129 


Quit rents, in Delaware, 25 


Raisin, Philip, 47 
Rappahannock (Rapptanock) River, 
Va., 79 


Recollections of Dover in 1824, by 
Judge George P. Fisher, 47 

Reese, Charles L., Jr., 61-62 

Reeve, Mary Richardson, 121 

Reeve, Peter, 121 

Relation of Maryland, A., by Cecil Cal- 
VST of 

“Remarks of Andreas Hesselius ... 
during his Journey to America... 
his Sojourn Out There and... his 
Homeward Journey to Sweden .. 
1711 to 1724,” 69-118 

Reptiles: frog, 114; snake, 99-100; 
turtle, 84 


Reybold, Mary; see Mary Reybold Tat- 
nall 


Reynolds, Mary E. see Mary E. Rey- 
nolds Stroud 


Rhoads, Frances C. Tatum, 127 
Rhoads, George, 127 


Richardson, Miss; see Mrs. — Rich- 
ardson Anderson 


Richardson, Agnes Y., 129 


Richardson, Ann (1760-1838); see Ann 
Richardson Latimer 


Richardson, Ann (1778-1845), 123 
Richardson, Ann Ashton, 121 


Richardson, Ann S.; see Ann S. Rich- 
ardson Bancroft 


Richardson, Ann Spackman, 122, 123 


Richardson, Anna; see Anna Richard- 
son Bringhurst 


Richardson, Anna B., 128 
Richardson, Anna Robinson, 121, 122 
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Richardson, Anna §., 129 

Richardson, Ashton, 123, 124 
Richardson, Edmund Winston, 133 
Richardson, Edward A., 128, 133 
Richardson, Edward T., 123 
Richardson, Eleanor, 122 
Richardson, Eleanor Mendinhall, 128 


Richardson, Elizabeth, 121, 124, 127, 
129; see also Elizabeth Richardson 
Hodgson; Elizabeth Richardson 
Stroud; Elizabeth Richardson Turn- 
penny; Elizabeth Richardson Whar- 
ton 


Richardson, Elizabeth Hulme, 124 


Richardson, Elizabeth R.; see Eliza- 
beth R. Richardson Bancroft 


Richardson, Elizabeth T., 128 

Richardson, George, 123, 125 

Richardson, Hannah Masden, 123 

Richardson, Hannah W. (d. 1895), 
120, 124 

Richardson, Hannah White, 124 

Richardson, Henry B., 125, 129 


Richardson, Jane; see Jane Richard- 
son McKinly; Jane Richardson 
Poole; Jane Richardson Pusey 


Richardson, John (d. 1710), 119, 121- 


Richardson, John (1679-1775), 119, 
121-33 


Richardson, John (1718-37), 121 
Richardson, John (s. of Richard), 122 
Richardson, John (1753-1800), 122 
Richardson, John (1769-73), 122 
Richardson, John (1783-1859), 123 


Richardson, Joseph (1706-70), 121, 122, 
123, 124, 128 


Richardson, Joseph (1767-1833), 123 
Richardson, Joseph, III, 125 
Richardson, Joseph A., 126 
Richardson, Joseph P., 124 
Richardson, Josephine, 128 


Richardson, Lucy; see Lucy Richard- 
son Tatum 


Richardson, Lucy J.; see Lucy J. 
Richardson Cameron 


Richardson, Margaret, 128 
Richardson, Margaret Paxson, 123, 124 
Richardson, Margaret Rodman, 133 
Richardson, Martha, 128 

Richardson, Martha Andrews, 124, 128 
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Richardson, Mary, 122; see also Mary 
Richardson Reeve; Mary Richard- 
son Warner; Mary Richardson Wis- 
tar 


Richardson, Mary A.; see Mary A. 
Richardson Bancroft 


Richardson, Mary W. Forst, 124 
Richardson, Mary Wood, 124 
Richardson, Miriam, 122 
Richardson, Rebecca, 121 


Richardson, Richard (s. of John, d. 
1710), 121 


Richardson, Richard (1720-97), 119-32 
Richardson, Robert (1708-61), 121, 122 
Richardson, Robert W., 124 
Richardson, Rodman, 128 

Richardson, Samuel, 123, 125 


Richardson, Sarah (1808-39), 123; see 
also Sarah Richardson Tatnall; Sar- 
ah Richardson Waln 


Richardson, Sarah A. (b. 1863), 128 
Richardson, Sarah Morris, 121, 122 


Richardson, Sarah R. Andrews, 124, 
128 


Richardson, Sarah Shipley, 121, 122 
Richardson, Sarah Speakman, 125, 129 


Richardson, Sarah T.; see Sarah T. 
Richardson Bellach 


Richardson, Sarah Tatnall, 121, 122, 
227 


Richardson, Sarah Wollaston, 123, 125 
Richardson, Susan Robinson, 123, 125 


Richardson, Susan W.; see Susan W. 
Richardson Thomas 


Richardson, Susanna; see Susanna 
Richardson Bayard 


Richardson, Thomaxine, 123 
Richardson, William, 128 
Richardson, William P., 124 


“Richardson Genealogy Compiled by 
Anna Hodgson, The,” ed. by Herbert 
H. Finch, 119-33 


Richardson family, 120, 121, 1 22°eein 
Delaware politics, 119 


See Park, New Castle Co., Del., 


Rising, Johan, 64 
Rising Sun Hotel, New Castle, Del. 
56 


Robbins, Chandler, 128 
Robbins, Helen Julia Wilcocks, 128 


Robinson, Anna; see Anna Robinson 
Richardson 
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Robinson, John F. (Del. silversmith), 
137 


Robinson, Mary Dashiell, 134 
Robinson, Matthew, Jr., 134-37 
Robinson, Matthew, Sr., 134 


Robinson, Susan; see Susan Robinson 
Richardson 


Roche, Fanny; see Fanny Roche 
Stroud 


Rodents: beavers, 13; muskrat, 117; 
rabbit, 85; squirrel, 83; woodchuck, 
83 


Rodgers, Miss; see Mrs. —— Rodgers 
Bloomfield 


Rodgers, Ann, 123 

Rodgers, Elizabeth, 123 

Rodgers, Elizabeth Bayard, 122, 123 
Rodgers, Emily Hosack, 125, 129 
Rodgers, John, 120, 122, 123 


Rodgers, John Kearney (b. 1793), 125, 
129, 133 


Rodgers, Dr. John R. B. (d. 1833), 123, 
i PAs a Iss 


Rodgers, Mary; see-Mary Rodgers Bid- 
dle 

Rodgers, Mary Nicholson, 125, 129 

Rodgers, Ravaud Kearney, 125, 128 

Rodgers, Sarah, 120 


Rodgers, Susanna; see Susanna Rodg- 
ers Tennent 


Rodgers, Susanna Kearney, 123, 125 
Roe, Brinckley, 47 

Rogers, Dr. (of New York), 50 
Roseland Farm, Del., 56 

Rudman, Andreas, 64 

Rumford, Jonathan, 43 

Rumford, Mrs. Jonathan, 43 


Rumsey, Margaret; see Margaret Rum- 
sey Tatnall 


St. George’s, Del., 108, 120 


St. John, Henry (1678-1751, first Vis- 
count Bolingbroke), 73 


St. John’s Parish, Kent Co., Del., 42 

Sandel, Andreas, 66 

Scarborough, Elizabeth T. Stroud, 127, 
131 

Scarborough, George W., 127, 131 

Scarborough, James W., 131 

Scarborough, John H., 131 

Scarborough, Margaret (Maggie D.), 
131 
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Scarborough, William §., 131 

Schaehae (Indian), 88 

Schools: Néwark Academy, 46; New- 
ark College, 134-86; Swedish, 65 

Schuylkill River, 2, 14 

Science: 17th century, 63 

Scott, Ann Bayard, 122, 123 

Scott, Martha, 123 

Scott, William, 122, 123 

Seizin, livery of, 11-12, 25 

Seneca (Indian tribe), 111, 112 

Sergeant, John, 37 

Sharp, H. Rodney, opp. 41 

Schichapinan (Indian), 88 

Shikaans (Indian), 102 


Shipley, Sarah; see Sarah Shipley 
Richardson 


Shipley family, 119 
Shipping; see Commerce 


Ships: “De Braak,’’ 120; “Judith,” 69; 
“Potopsico Merchant,” 73, 82 


“Short Account of the Present Condi- 
tion of the Swedish Church in Amer- 
ica, A,” by A. Hesselius, 68n 


Silversmiths, Delaware, 137 
Smith, Anna Maria, 125 

Smith, Bertha, 132 

Smith, Charles W., 132 

Smith, Henrietta Henley, 125, 129 
Smith, J. Henley, 129 

Smith, John (of Va.), 7 

Smith, John R., 123 

Smith, Jonathan, 122, 123 


Smith, Jonathan Bayard Harrison 
(1819-89), 125, 129 


Smith, Julia, 125 

Smith, Linton, 128, 132 

Smith, Margaret Bayard, 123, 125 
Smith, Margaret R. Warner, 128, 132 
Smith, Mary Ann, 123 

Smith, Samuel Harrison, 119, 123, 125 
Smith, Susan, 123 

Smith Island, Va., 79 


Society of Natural History of Dela- 
ware, 61, 99n, 138 


Spackman, Ann; see Ann Spackman 
Richardson 


Stevenson, Thomas, 47 
Stockholm, Sweden, 63, 66, 68 
Stockton, Robert, 50 
Stockwell, David, 137 
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Stow, John (Del. silversmith), 137 


Stroud, Adeline E.; see Adeline E. 
Stroud Wilson 


Stroud, Alfred G., 130 


Stroud, Ann; see Ann Stroud Pan- 
coast 


Stroud, Anna E., 126 

Stroud, Anna H., 130 

Stroud, Charles Franklin, 127, 132 
Stroud, Clara E. Pennington, 126, 130 
Stroud, Edgar M., 132 

Stroud, Edward (1800-21), 124 


Stroud, Edward (s. of Samuel, 1803- 
66), 126, 130 


Stroud, Elizabeth Richardson (1771- 
1847), 123 


Stroud, Elizabeth T.; see Elizabeth T. 
Stroud Scarborough 


Stroud, Ella P., 130 

Stroud, Emma T. A. Foering, 127, 132 
Stroud, Fanny Roche, 127, 132 

Stroud, Franklin R., 130 

Stroud, Hannah Hedges, 126 


Stroud, Hannah J.; see Hannah J. 
Stroud Gawthrop 


Stroud, Henry R., 130 
Stroud, James, 124, 130 
Stroud, James, Jr., 127 
Stroud, James B., 132 
Stroud, John H., 127, 132 
Stroud, Laura H., 132 
Stroud, Louis A., 130 
Stroud, Martha J., 130 


Stroud, Mary, 126; see also Mary 
Stroud Bonsall 


Stroud, Mary B.; see Mary B. Stroud 
Piel 

Stroud, Mary E., 130 

Stroud, Mary E. Jones, 124, 126 

Stroud, Mary H. Reynolds, 126, 130 

Stroud, Mary H. Towers, 127 


Stroud, Sally Iva; see Sally Iva 
Stroud Purcel 


Stroud, Samuel, 123 
Stroud, Samuel (1803-66), 124, 126, 130 
Stroud, Samuel C., 180 


Stroud, Sarah R.; see Sarah R. Stroud 
Mendinhall 


Stroud, Walter E., 130 
Stroud, William F., 132 
Stroud, William J., 126, 130 
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Stroud, William M., 130 

Stroud, William Penn, 127 

“Student’s Impressions of Newark Col- 
lege 105 Years Ago, A,” by William 
D. Hoyt, Jr., 134-37 

Supreme Court, federal; see Courts 

Surgeon-General of U. S. Army; see 
U. S.; Army 

Susquehanna River: fort, 4; land 
claims, 18, 27 

Susquehanna Indians; see Conestogas 

Sussex (New Deal, Whorekill) County, 
Del., 25n, 40 

Svedberg, Bishop Jesper, 64n, 65 

Svedberg, Sara Bergia, 65 

Sweden: Royal Library, 68; schools, 
63, 65, 822; travelers to America, 
61-69, 118 : 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, 65 


Swedes, on Delaware; see New Swed- 
en 


Swedish Colonial Society, 61 
Sykes, Mr., 48, 53 
Symonds, Mr., 50 


Tailleur, Col. Thomas, 12, 21 
Talbot, Col. George, 19, 22 
Tangier Island, Va., 79 
Tansill, Charles C., 56-57 
Tatnall, Ann W., 127 
Tatnall, Ashton R., 127 
Tatnall, Edward, 127, 132 
Tatnall, Ellen Burr, 127 


Tatnall, Elizabeth; see Elizabeth Tat- 
nall Bringhurst 


Tatnall, Elizabeth Black, 127 
Tatnall, Horace, 121 

Tatnall, J. Jones, 127 

Tatnall, Joseph, Jr., 124, 127 
Tatnall, Joseph, Sr., 127 
Tatnall, Joseph, III, 127 
Tatnall, Lucy R., 127 

Tatnall, Margaret Rumsey, 127 
Tatnall, Marjorie, 121, 127 


Tatnall, Mary R.; see Mary R. Tat- 
nall Brown 


Tatnall, Mary Reybold, 127 
Tatnall, Rachel Alsop, 127, 132 
Tatnall, Richard R., 127 
Tatnall, Robert R., 127, 132, 138 
Tatnall, Samuel A., 132 
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Tatnall, Samuel W., 127 


Tatnall, Sarah; see Sarah Tatnall 
Richardson 


Tatnall, Sarah Richardson, 124, 127 
Tatnall, Thomas, 127 

Tatnall, William, 127 

Tatnall family, 119 

Tatum, Amy, 127 

Tatum, Ashton R., 127 

Tatum, Elizabeth H., 127 

Tatum, Elizabeth Price, 127 


Tatum, Frances C.; see Frances C. 
Tatum Rhoads 


Tatum, John R., 124, 127 

Tatum, John W., 127 

Tatum, Lucy Richardson, 124, 127 

Tatum, Mary; see Mary Tatum Evans 

Taylor, Charles, 131 

Taylor, Edward M., 131 

Taylor, Elizabeth, 131 

hea Elizabeth S. Mendinhall, 126, 

Taylor, Frank (Franklin), 131 

Taylor, Henry M., 131 

Taylor, Isaac, 23, 31, 32, 34, 35 

Taylor, T. Clarkson, 126, 131 

Taylor, William B., 131 

hig and Pierson, surveyors, 23, 3U- 
3 


Tennent, Elizabeth Bayard, 125 

Tennent, Susanna Rodgers, 123, 125 

Tennent, Dr. William McKay, 120, 123, 
125 

Thomas, Seymour, 126 

Thomas, Susan W. Richardson, 126 

Thompson, Charles, 51 

Three Lower Counties; see Delaware 

Tillis (Indian), 116 

Tilton, Dr. James, 43, 47, 138 

Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix. 
N. J., 188 

Towers, Mary H.; see Mary H. Tow- 
ers Stroud 

“Town to See, A,” (New Castle, Del.), 
by Richard Pratt, 58 

Trade; see Board of; Commerce; and 
Committee of Trade and Plantations 

Travel: by sea, 69, 73; travelers, 56, 
63-118 


Treadwell, J. (painter), 56 
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Trees: chinquapins, 115; in England, 


80; mulberry, 84, 85; oak, 103-5; 
peach, 108; shad bush, 106; swamp 
sumac, 100-1; walnut, 106; whortle- 
berry, 107 


Turkeys, 90 
Turnpenny, Elizabeth Richardson, 124 


Twelve Mile Circle; see Boundaries, 
Delaware 


United States: Army, Surgeon-Gener- 
al, 138; Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
39; Engineer Corps, 32; Supreme 
Court, 35, 37, 57 

University of Delaware, 134-38; see 
also Newark Academy 


University of Maryland, 134 
University of Upsala, Sweden, 63, 65 
Upland; see Chester, Pa. 


Vandegrift, Angeline, 56 

Vandegrift, Eva, 56 

Van Dyke, Letitia, 43 

Van Dyke, Nicholas (1770-1826), 43 

Venice, Italy, 50 

Virginia, 20, 79 

Visscher, Cornelius (cartographer), 7, 
8 


Waldron, Resolved, 16 

Waln, Jacob S., 123 

Waln, John, 124 

Waln, Joseph R., 123 

Waln, Mary; see Mary Waln Wil- 
cocks Campbell; Mary Waln Max- 
well 

Waln, Mary Wilcocks, 123, 124 

Waln, Nicholas, 122, 123, 124 

Waln, Sarah; see Sarah Waln Wil- 
cocks 

Waln, Sarah Richardson, 122, 123 

Waln, William, 123, 124 

Walraven, Sarah; see Sarah Walrav: 
en Hesselius 


Wampum, 102 

War of 1812, 36 

Ward, Christopher L., 138 
Ward, Mrs. Christopher L., 41 
Warner, Alfred, 128, 132 
Warner, Alfred D., 128, 132 
Warner, Charles, 124, 128, 1382 
Warner, Emalea Pusey, 128, 132 
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Warner, Florence, 132 
Warner, Francis J., 135 


Warner, Joseph (Del. silversmith), 
137 


Warner, Margaret, 128, 137 


Warner, Margaret R.; see Margaret 
R. Warner Smith 


Warner, Mary Richardson, 124, 128 
Warner family, 119 

Warren, Mr., 125 

Waters, Mary Richardson, 122 
Waters, Richard, 122 

Way, Dr. Nicholas, 43 


Wedge, the; see Boundaries, Dela- 
ware 


Welch, Capt. William, 20 

Welsh Tract, 5, 7 

Werden, Sir John, 4-7, 15 
Weslager, Clinton A., 93n 

West Indies, 69 

Wharton, Charles, 122 

Wharton, Elizabeth Richardson, 122 


White, Hannah; see Hannah White 
Richardson 


Whitefield, George, 120 


Whore Kill, 18; see also Cape Hen- 
lopen and Sussex County 


Wilcocks, Benjamin Chew, 124, 128 


Wilcocks, Helen Julia; see Helen Julia 
Wilcocks Robbins 


Wilcocks, Mary; see Mary Wilcocks 
Waln 


Wilcocks, Mary Waln; see Mary Waln 
Wilcocks Campbell 


Wilcocks, Sarah Waln, 124, 128 


Wilcox, Mr. (of Philadelphia), 44 


Wilmington, Del.: Art Week, 137; 
churches, 61, 65; Old Town Hall, 56, 
137; real estate, 48, 45; yellow 
fever epidemic, 44 


Wilson, Adeline E. Stroud, 127, 132 
Wilson, Clarence, 132 


Wilson, Elizabeth A.; see Elizabeth A. 
Wilson Mendinhall 


Wilson, James C., 127, 132 
Wilson, Raymond J., 132 
Winthrop, Gov. John, Jr., 63n 
Wistar, Mary Richardson, 124 
Wistar, Thomas, 124 


Wollaston, Sarah; see Sarah Wolla- 
ston Richardson 


Wood, J., 127 


Wood, Mary; see Mary Wood Richard- 
son 


Woodcock, Bancroft (Del. silver- 
smith), 137 


Worrell, Granville, 126, 131 

Worrell, Mary S. Mendinhall, 126, 131 
Worrell, Sarah M., 131 

Worrell, Thomas, 131 

Worrell, William M., 131 


Yale University, 64n 
Yarmouth, England, 70 
Yellow fever epidemic, 44 
York River, Va., 79 


Yorke, Philip (1680-1764, first earl of 
Hardwicke), 22n, 27, 29, 37 


Zane, Jesse S. (Del. silversmith), 137 


